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THE CHILD AND THE MOURNERS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


A little child, beneath a tree 

Sat and chanted cheerily 

A little song, a pleasant oong, 

Which was—she sang it all day long— 

“ When the wind blows the blossoms fall ; 
But a God reigns over all.” 


There passed a lady by the way, 
Moaning in the face of day : 

There were tears upon her cheek, 
Grief in her heart too great to speak ; 
Her Husband died but yester-morn, 
And left her in the world forlorn. 


She stopped and listened to the child 

That looked to heaven, and singing, smiled ; 
And saw not for her own despair, 

Another lady, young and fair, 

Who alto passing, stopped to hear 

The infant’s anthem ringing clear. 


For she but few sad days before 

Had lost the little babe she bore ; 

And grief wes heavy at her soul 

As that sweet memory o’er her stole, 

And showed how bright had been the Past, 
The Present drear and overcast. 


And as they stood beneath the tree) 
Listening, soothed and placidly, 

A youth came by, whose sunken eyes 
Spake of a load of miseries ; 

And he, arrested like the twain, 
Stopped to listen to the strain. 


Death had bowed the youthful head 

Of his bride beloved, his bride unwed : 
Her marriage robes were fitted on, 

Her fair young face with blushes shone, 
When the destroyer smote her low, 
And changed the lover’s bliss to woe. 


And these three listened to the song 
Silver-toned, and sweet, and strong, 
Which that child, the livelong day,| 
Chanted to itself in play : 

“When the wind blows the blossoms fall, 
But a good God reigns over all.” 


The widow’s lips impulsive moved ; 
The mother’s grief, tho’ unreproved, 
Softened, as her trembling tongue 
Repeated what the infant sung ; 
And the sad lover, with a start, 
Conned it over to his heart. 


And though the child—if child it were, 
And not a seraph sitting there— 

Was seen no more, the sorrowing three 
Went on their way resignedly, 

The song still ringing in their ears— 
Was it music of the spheres? 


Who shall tell? They did not know, 
But in the midst of deepest woe 

The strain recurred when sorrow grew, 
To warm them, and console them too : 

“ When the wind blows the blossoms fall, 
But a good God reigns over all.” 


—— 


FORTY FAMOUS ARM-CHAIRS. 


Here follow some notes upon the French Academy, with its forty fa- 
mous fauteuils, or arm-chairs, the gift of the Grand Monarque. The ori- 
ginal chairs ceased to be used after the transference of the sittings of the 
Association from the Louvre to the Palace of the Institute ; but the order 
of them is still religiously preserved, and the honour of a seat in the 
Academy is to this day accounted great. At this day in France 
there are some things called great that are particularly little. What our 
neighbours regard as a new and gorgeous throne may be but rickety 
old lumber ; nevertheless, we think the arm-chairs of the French Aca- 
demy to be thrones in their way better than lumber, reresenting powers 
that deserve the honour of a little history. 

The first literary society in France which took sittings in Paris was 
founded in 1570, by John Anthony Bayfius, a writer of Latin verses, and a 
son or nephew of the once celebrated Lazarus Bayfius, a learned, tur- 
bulent, and unfortunate scholar. The academy of Bayfias, which appears 
to have been intended quite as much for the encouragement of music as of 
literature, was duly registered, after considerable tion, by the par- 
liament of a famous King, that is to say, Charles the 
Bartholomew, a tragedy—and it enjoyed the protection both of that sovereign 
and of his successor. But those times were so noisy that learning was impos- 
sible and the academy of Bayfius broke up, after an existence of twenty-five 
—_ expiring with its foundez. An attempt to revive it in 1612, mady vr faag 

el Revauet, author of a book called “A Plan for a New Ac y; 
and for its introduction at Court,” met with no success. Peter Ronsard 
the poet, Desportes, and the elder Du Perron, were the most distinguished 
members of the academy of Bayfius ; of which the sittings were held in a 

lang since demolished, in the Rue des Fossés St. 


present French, Academy was Valentine Conrart, 


secretary to Louis the Thirteenth, and an ind writer of manu- 
scripts, none of which, we believe, have ever been committed to the 
At the house of this gen 


itleman, in the years 1630 and 1631, Godean 

bauld, Giry Habert, Serisay de Malleville, author of La Pu- 
celle, and other men of genius or men of letters, were in the habit of as- 
sembling once or twice a week for the discussion of li subjects, and 
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party in a parlour sometimes “ The Academy of Wit and Eloquence,” and 
sometimes “The Eminent Acedemy.” Faret, a friend of Malleville, was 
introduced at Conrart’s house in 1633, and he in his turn obtained the 
admission of Desmarets and the Abbé Bois-Robert ; the latter a well-known 
hanger-on and flatterer to Richelieu. The Abbé took an opportunity of 
mentioning the new Society to his great patron, who was graciously 
pleased, in the following year, to offer to the members his protection—a 

ift well worth having—and to obtain letters for their formal incorporation 

nto a public body. Serisay de Malleville, and another or two opposed 
the proposition ; but the great majority of the associates, Conrart included, 
were very glad to accept Richelieu’s offer ; and Bois-Robert was formally 
authorised to inform his patron, “ That the Society very humbly thanked 
him for the great honour which he had done it, in taking it under his pro- 
tection, and though they should not of themselves have ventured to enter- 
tain so lofty an ambition as being incorporated by a charter, and were 
mightly surprised at his Eminence’s condescension, the members were will- 
ing to submit themselves in all matters to his guidance.” 

An active mind was now at work on their behalf; and the gentlemen 
proceeded, at the Cardinal’s suggestion, to draw up a complete code of re- 
gulations, by one of which they professed, after the modern fashion of 
Academies, to receive only a limited number: they would have only forty 
members. They then also adopted the new title, at once modest and am- 
bitious, of “The French Academy.” In a preliminary discourse—the com- 
position, it is believed of de Malleville—the great object of the new Aca- 
demy’s existence is laid down, and its necessity is strongly urged. 
“Nothing is wanting.” says the orator, “to the feliciiy of the French 
people, but that their language should be rescued from out of the number 
of barbarous tongues. Nearer to perfection already, with all its numerous 
faults, than any other living language, French may be made to take the 
place of Latin, as the Latin language took the place of Greek, if onl 
proper pains be spent upon it, It shall be the object of the new Academi- 
cians to purge out of it those impurities with which it has become polluted 
in the mouths of the common people and the hangers-on about the Court, 
by quibbling lawyers, by corrupt writers, and in the pulpits ofdull come 
who make the very Gospel ludicrous by the barbarous phraseology in 
which they preach it.” 

The letters Patent of the Academy were signed on the second of Janu- 
ary, 1635, and the Chancellor, Peter Séguier, when he affixed his seal to 
the charter, paid the Academy the compliment of desiring to be entered on 
its list of members. Montmart, Master of Requests du Chastelet, and 
Bautru, Counsellor of State—the former a man still honourably remember- 
ed in French literature, and the latter a well-known wit and buffoon in the 
train of Anne of Austria—together with Servien, the King’s secretary, 
followed the lead of the Chancellor. Soon afterwards the great Cardinal 
sanctioned the statutes ; but of course cancelled one of them, by which the 
members bound themselves and their successors “ to reverence the virtue 
and blessed memory of his Eminence.” One formality, however, was still 
wanting. It was requisite for the complete constitution of the Society 
that it should be registered by the parliament of Paris; and at this stage, 
as had been the case with the Academy of Bayfius, great rey was 
experienced. It was not until after a delay of two years and a half, dur- 
ing which time three thunder-and-lightning letters had been written by the 
King to the recalcitrant counsellors, and a world of menaces set moving 
by the Cardinal, that the consent of parliament could be obtained. When 
given, it was exceeding!y ungracious, and it was expressly mag reg that 
the Academicians should add to their statutes one more article, by which 
they bound themselves to take cognizance of no other matters than the 
embellishing and enriching the French language, and to sit in judgment 
upon no books save such as were written by their own members, or by 
authors who should willingly submit themselves to Academic discipline. 

The Academy at length having been fairly launched, its first step was to 
nominate a director and a chancellor—both for short periods only—and a 
secretary, who was to retain office for life. The latter appointment was, of 
course, unanimously conferred upon the hospitable and industrious founder 
of the feast of reason, Conrart, who continued to hold it for upwards of 
forty years. A smart fire of jokes formed the salute of Paris to the new 
association. The better to maintain the visible respectability of the mem- 
bers, many of whom were in very needy circumstances, each of them was 
endowed by Richelieu with an annual pension of about eighty guineas. It 
was found out, in an hour lucky to all dealers in sarcasm, that the salaries 
of the Academicians were defrayed out of a fund of forty times eighty 
guineas that had been created to pay the expense of scavengers’ work in 
the streets of Paris. Some of the first acts of the academy were indeed 
very little calculated to inspire the public with respect. The “Cid,” a 
tragedy by the immortal Corneille, which the author had submitted to its 
decision, was unscrupulously condemned ; Chapelaine, a rival playwright 
whom the world has forgotten, being appointed, at Richelieu’s instigation, 
to draw up an unfavourable report. 

Mazarine, the successor of Richelieu, a patron more to art than litera- 
ture, took but little interest in the Academy. But the distinguished favour 
of Louis the Fourteenth made ample amends, a few years later, for the 
coldness of his early minister. Moved by the statement of the Cardinal D’ 
Estrées, who was old and infirm, that his seat as an ordinary member was 
exceedingly uncomfortable, and that instead of attending to the business 
of the sittings, “ his mind was distracted with envy of the luxurious fau- 
teuil of the President,’ His Majesty was pleased to present the Societ 
with forty soft arm-chairs, “in consideration of the hardness of their 
benches ;”’ and having thus provided for the bodily accommodation of the 
members, he attended also to their mental comfort, and endowed them with 
six hundred volumes, the foundation of the present magnificent library of 
the Institute. 

The reign of Louis the Fourteenth was the golden age of the Academy. 
“Then,” says the delighted de Chambre, “ was it indeed a glorious and 
triumphant body ; it was clothed with the scarlet of cardinals and the pur- 
ple of chancellors ; it was protected by the most puissant sovereign upon 
the face of the earth ; its rooms were thronged with senators, 
ministers, peers, and councillors of state, who, divesting themselves of their 
proper splendour, would agreeably lose themselves in an infinite crowd of 
excellent authors without meget tee or distinction.” 

Such ty unluckily conduced to various abuses. Literary merit in 
a candidate e a secondary qualification, and the interest of any pow- 
erful person sufficed in itself to obtain the title of Academician for himself 
or his nominee. A few examples of this meanness on the part of the Acad- 
emy can be cited. On the death of Montmor, in 1679, one Lavan—libra- 
rian indeed at the Louvre but not the less a notoriously ignorant person— 
demanded, and obtained a chair in the Academy, as a reward for his ser- 
vices in successfully negotiating the one of Colbert's daughters 
with the Duke de Montemart. In 1685 died the great Peter Corneille. 


The Duke of Maine, a lad of fourteen, to the wants ae | 
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tuft-hunting,—refused to ratify the duke’s election, and Thomas Corneille 
was then chosen to occupy his brother's chair. The chair vacant the 
death of Tourreil, in 1714, was hastily offered to Desmarest, Com ler of 
the Finances, “I know nothing myself of literature,” was the reply of 
Desmarets, “ but there is a clerk in my office who is fit enough for that 
sort of thing.”’ This clerk was one Malet, the obscure author of a ridicu- 
lous ode. The Comptroller's recommendation was Irresistible ; Malet was 
elected, and occupied one of the chairs of the Academy for more than 
twenty years. To the credit of Marshall Saxe, it must be told that he 
declined an honour for which his edueation rendered him unfit ; “ 
wants,”’ the great commander said in a letter to one of his mistresses—it 
his own grammar and spelling that we imitate,—* they wants to putt me 
in the Cadmy ; which would soot me like a ring upon a catt.” It was not 
therefore, without reason some years afterwards, that Voltaire described 
the Academy as “a place intended for the reception of men of title and 
men in power ; for prelates, soldiers, lawyers, doctors; and where 
sometimes, pe of variety, condescended to admit a man of genius.” 

The republic of letters has been outraged, now and then, by the Academy 
in a way that is stil! more disereditable, In the present century’alone, no 
less than fourteen members have been ejected from its body for political 
considerations ; three of them having subsequently been restored to their 
position. 

The practice imposed upon every new member, of pronouncing a pane- 

gyrical harangue upon the memory of his predecessor, has cuntrieated in 
no small degree to throw an air of ridicule over the codings of the 
Academy. This practice was first introduced by Oliver Patra, in the year 
1640. Upon the Seath of De Porchéres, an original member. Patru, who 
had been chosen to succeed him, discoursed so well u the loss which the 
Academy had sustained, that his speech was established into a precedent 
in the case of all future elections, The rule so established has been very 
rarely set aside, Colbert was the first exception to it, and in later times, 
and for less complimentary reasons, it has been dispensed with in favour of 
Chateaubriand, Maret, and St. Jean d’Angely. It is related of the cele- 
brated de la Rochefoucauld that, despairing to be excused from delivering 
the usual encomiastic discourse, and conscious that bis overwhelming 
nervousness would rénder him physically incapable of addreseing the short- 
est speech to a public audience, he reluctantly forbore to become a candi- 
date. 
Louis Frangois Richelieu, the fop and general, had neither the scruples 
of Saxe nor the diffidence of Rochefoucanld. Though one of the most il- 
literate men of his rank in France, he composed, and actually delivered an 
oration, of which a copy is still in existence, written with his own hand ; a 
piece of orthography that would have astonished even Marshal Saxe. 
“ It was quite evident,” said one of his colleagues, “ that Monsieur the 
Marshal had made it himself.” 

Another absurd introductory discourse was that delivered by the Abbé 
de Hardion ; who, having been appointed temporary secretary to the 
Academy during the illness of the —— functionary, had to rey — that 
capacity to the sh of a new member, Monsieur de Mayran. Abbé 
was feally a man of learning, but lamentably deficient in the art of composli- 
tion. Words, such as never were heard before, and sentences of immeas- 
urable length came thundering on the ears of the perplexed auditors ; and the 
public was shortly afterwards amused by the appearance of a book from 
the pen of de Beauvean, entitled,“ A Treatise on a Sentence two hundred 
words long, comprising very many new ones, in alate speech of the Abbé de 
Hardion.’ 

Of Patru, a bold and honest man, whose excellent speech established 
the precedent of panegyric, it should be recorded, that on one occasion, 
when some titled dunce was on the point of being elected, he addressed his 
brethren in the following apologue :—* An ancient Greek pomessed a | 
that was attuned to the most — harmony. ~! accident, one of its 
chords was broken, and the Greek must needs replace it with a silver string. 
His vanity was fatal to his reputation, for the beauty of his music was de- 
stroyed.”” The fuble, it is said, did wholesome service for the time ; pe 
when it was no longer fresh, it could no longer excite lively emotion, 
produce effect in.an academy of Frenchmen. 

The Abbé Ta t having published a book containing some high- 
flown notices of deceased Assteidanh, de Boze, on taking possession of 
his chair, in 1715, paid compliment to the rede coe vraeme in 
with a time-honoured class of blunders: “ The manner in which 
the eloquent author has depicted our loses inspires me,” he said, “ with 
the fervent desire that he ve | have many more yg ee oe to write 
about us.” This reminds one of the heedless reply ins Chudley, after- 
wards Duchess of Kingston, to George the Second, who did her the honour 
of inquiring, upon her presentation at Court, “ how she had enjoyed the 
sights of the metropolis?’—* O wonderfully, sire; but there is one sight 
above all others that I have the greatest curiosity to behold.”—* And 
what may that be?’ asked the King.—* A coronation, may it please your 
Majesty. 

Se onitioe of panegyric which continues to this day in the Academy, 
s0 manifestly bad, has been protested against frequently. “The necessity, 
said Voltaire, “ of making an harangue, the difficulty of finding anyth 
to say, and the desire to appear a of wit, make the most sensible 
speakers ridiculous, It has passed into a practice for every new member 
to assure his colleagues that his was a great man; that Chan- 
cellor Séguier was a very great man; and that Cardinal R was a 

ter man still: to which Monsieur le Secretaire is in the habit of reply- 

g, that all this is exceedingly true ; that the new Academician is on 
high road to become a man likewise ; and that he, the secretary, 
ventures to hope that he is something in that way himself. Such speeches, 
he goes on to say, “remind one of the Barmecide’s banquet, where the 
guests were in danger of dying with ay oh ym dn Ayo! gt 
tending to eat.” Mesme, himself an 
those solemn masses in which the priest, after absolving everybody present, 
ends by absolving himself. Piron, the sw 
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they have been pleased to confer upon me : 
will rise up, take off your hat to me, and say, ‘Monsieur 
will not mention it. It is not 
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I took the liberty of asking Monsieur de le, Mothe—by whose voice it was 
commo aly reported that the judgment ot his colleagues had been mainly 
influe'sced—what he thought of the Albé’s geography ? * Young man, 
said he, with an air of severity,‘ we are a literary association, living at 
Paris, and cannot reasonably be expected to know anything about such 
very distant places as the poles. Besides, the Abbé is a friend of mine.’ 
Jan ode by de Gacon was so intolerably bad, that the Academy, while they 
~decreed it a prize, sent a private message to the author, begging him to 
put the money into his pocket and say nothing about the matter.” 

The design of compiling a dictionary of the French language—the one 
great labour of the Academy—was taken into serious consideration so 
early as the year 1638. Two plans for its composition were submitted to 
their colleagues by Vaugelas and Chapelaine. That of the author of La 
Pucelle was preferred, and Vaugelas was consoled by being appointed Se- 
cretary of Definitions, with an annual allowance of two thousand livres, in 
addition to his pension as an Academician. , 

The first thing done was to draw up a list of authors in prose and verse, 
whose writings should be considered as authorities in the choice and mean- 
ing of words. Amyot, the translator of Plutarch, Montaigne, of whom too 
little use was made, du Vair, Charron, Bertaud, Marion, de la Guesle, Pi- 
brac, d’Espeisses, Arnaud, Coeffeteau, d’Urfé, de Molieris, Noué, de Dam- 
martin, de Refuge, d’Aubignier, Duplessis-Mornay, and the recently de- 
ceased Academicians Barden and du Chastelet, were among the undefiled 
fountains of prose literature. In verse the authorities were Marot, St. Ge- 
lais, Ronsard, du Belloy, the “ divine” du Bartas (a sort of compound of 
Sternhold and Blackmore), Garnier, des Lingendes, a famous preacher as 
well as poet, Motin, Touvaint, Montfuron, Theophile, Passerat, better known 
for his Latin than his French poetry, and St. Marthe, a celebrated scholar, 
with more learning than taste. Desportes, du Perron (the cardinal), and 
Malherbe had the double honour of being selected as classics in both kinds 
of composition. a i 

The work proceeded with exceeding slowness; commonly the fate of 
joint-stock literary productions, especially when all the contributions are 

tuitious. The letter F in particular hung so long a time in hand, that 
Bois Robert, then a very old man, exclaimed— 
“ Doubly a Nestor shall I be 
if I survive the letter G.” : 

The first edition of the Dictionary, after a gestation of fifty-six years, 
‘was introduced to the world in 1694. A second, very little altered and not 
at all improved, made its appearance in 1718. Since that time there were 
four other editions up to 1836, and a supplement has been recently pub- 
lished, as bulky as the dictionary itself, containing many thousand familiar 
and technical words and phrases, to which the puritans of the Academy had 

previously closed their pages. 

The dictionary of the French academy, the work of forty men, has often 
been disadvantageously compared with Dr. Johnson’s English dictionary— 
the work of one man. There is some force in the comparison, but not so 
much as would at first appear. The two labours were different. The 
French language, when the Academy was founded, had no settled form ; 
between north, middle, and south France the diffeggnce of speech was so 

t that there existed no complete and consistent M¥dy of words whereof 

e French language might be said to have been composed, Redundancies, 
inconsistencies, and great varieties of spelling and pronunciation, were 
weeds that called for extirpation. The Academicians set themselves to 
work on this untidy mass. The first Academicians and makers of the dic- 
tionary affected a precision of speech, and fought for a rigid system of 

nunciation with a zeal that exposed them to a thousand jokes. They, 
wever, were the right men for the work they undertook. Language 
could not be dammed up ; any obstructions would be broken down ; but fit 
confinement of its course within one deep and fairly defined channel could 
lead only to good results. This purpose the Academicians, when they 
formed their dictionary, really did fulfil. The dictionary of the Academy 
converted French into a polished language, and was made only the more 
efficient for its purpose by the pedantry of its promoters. It is said to have 
been once a subject of debate whether the innocent adverb “ car” should 
cease from that time forth to form a part of the French language. Fon- 
tenelle complains bitterly of this puritanical pedantry, and Ménage, in 
some clever Hudibrastic verses (which cost him the honour of a chair), 
introduces Nicot, of tobacco fame, Calepin, Ouden, and Estrenne as hum- 
bly remonstrating with the Academicians on the exclusion of their favourite 

rases. ‘If,’ says Diderot, ‘‘ the gentlemen of the Academy had been a 

ittle more particular about their own definitions, and a great deal less so 
about the French language, it had been better in both ways for the public.” 
Several of their definitions, and those perpetuated in very recent editions, 
are excessively absurd. We are told that the Academicians were once on 
the point of admitting the following definition of a lobster : “a little red 
fish that walks backwards.”’ “Gentlemen,” exclaimed Furetiére, just as 
the secretary was about to record this lucid explication, “ the definition is 
undoubtedly a very ingenious one ; but it is open to three objections. In 
the first placé, the little animal in question is not a fish; in the second 

lace, it is only red when boiled ; and in the third place, it walks straight- 
rwerd; though it may not be at a very rapid rate.” Without going 
through the entire series, we will note here and there the names of a few 
men who have been connected with the forty chairs of the Academy. 

No. one was originally filled by Barden, who held it for only two years. 
The most celebrated of his successors was Cardinal de Fleury, the Minister 
of Peace, who was elected to it in 1717. Florian, the fabulist and bio- 
grapher of Tell, a bold and eloquent writer—not famous for personal cou- 
rage—-was chosen in 1788, having been decorated a few days before, through 
the powerful patronage of the Duke of Penthiévre, with the then coveted 
Cross of St. Louis. His double honours were thus commemorated— 

* “Courageous pen, and coward sword— 
Due tame to Florian see decreed— 
The warlike cross his wit’s reward ; 
The peaceful chair his valour’s meed.” 

Penthiévre, the patron of Florian, gave so splendid a repast to the mem- 
bers on the day of his protégé’s election, that he was afterwards known by 
the name of “ Restaurateur to the French Academy.” 

No. two had du Chastelet for its original occupant. 
Mignet, the historian, elected in 1836. 

0. four has been honoured by the occupancy of Racine and the elder 
Crebillon. Monsieur Scribe is their successor. 

No. five is now the academic seat of M. Guizot. 

In 1811 Chateaubriand was elected to No. six ; and, lest he might per- 
— some eloquent “ escapade” in honour of legitimacy, was excused 

m making the usual introductory oration. 

No. seven has been occupied by Boileau. 

No. eight has been voted to no person of any literary eminence. One 
Lormian-Balurd—a man who had neither birth nor brains to recommend 
him, and whose only title to such a distinction was his fanaticism for the 
Bourbons—was elected to this chair in 1815. The following doggrel lines 
commemorated the choice of the Academy— 

* A man so stupid and absurd 
As Monsieur Lormian-Balurd— 
So stupid and absurd a man 
As Monsieur Balurd-Lormian— 
In fitting company to be, 

Is named of the Academy.” 

The ninth chair was successively occupied by the brothers Corneille, and 
afterwards by Foncemagne and Chabanon. Of the latter, an excellent fid- 
dier, it was commonly said that he was chosen to infuse a little harmony 
into the meetings of the Academy. Victor Hugo was elected to this chair 
in 1841. 

Bougainville, the circumnavigator of the globe, was elected to number 
eleven in the year 1754. 

No, twelve was the chair occupied by Voltaire. 

The Duke de Montesquiou-Fesenzac, a man of illustrious descent, of 
which he was ridiculously proud, was elected in 1784 to chair number 
thirteen. His claim to it was thus described— 

“Tis ruled a man a book should make 
Before elected he can be, 
So Montesquiou his place may take, 
For he has writ his pedigree.” 
The Duke was so proud of his alleged descent from Clovis “ that it was a 
lucky thing,” said de Maurepas, “ he had not taken it into his head to lay 
claim to the crown of France.” 

The honest and courageous Malesherbes was elected, in 1774, to chair 
number fifteen. Monsieur Thiers has occupied it since the year 1833. 

D’Alembert was chosen to number seventeen in 1754, and held it for the 


long period of thirty years. 
Chair number eighteen, the seat of Fénélon, was subsequently disgraced 
the election of the stupid, haughty, and vindictive Count de Clermont, 
the blood-royal of France. Several anecdotes have descended to us of 
this man, all greatly to his disgrace. Lecourbe, a poet of the day, having 
written some verses on his election to the Academy beginning thus— 
“ Fat cousin of Louis 
So lean your wit, 
The chair still is vacant, 
In which you sit,” 


he was so brutally beaten by the Count’s servants, that he died of his inju- 
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ries ; “a lesson,” said the offended Count, “ of which this sort of writing- 
people stand in much need ; that princes are not to be lampooned with im- 
punity, and that cudgels hit at least as hard as couplets.” Clermont made 
himself conspicuous at the time of his nomination (1754), by omitting In 
his introductory discourse all mention of Barbier d’Aucourt, his predeces- 
sor. ‘He had invariably made it a rule,” he said, “ never to utter any- 
thing in praise of Roturiers ;” but the Academy, for once, was indepen- 
dent, and he was compelled by the general indignation to introduce into 
his speech, when printed, a few unmeaning compliments to the memory of 
his predecessor. 

Cardinal Dubois, the reverend seamp of the Orleans regency, was chosen 
in 1722 to fill chair number nineteen. It has since been occupied by Casi- 
mir Delavigne, the Alfieri of the French drama. 

Fontenelle, the clever old glutton, and Bernardin de St. Pierre, whom 
Napoleon pronounced to be “ the greatest scoundrel in all my empire, 
have sat in chair number twenty-two. 

Perrault, author of “The Hives,” and la Condamine have filled chair 
twenty-three. The latter, who was exceedingly deaf, at a supper which he 
gave to his brother Academicians on the evening of his election, produced 
the following verses :— 

‘* La Condamine this day to greet, 
The Louvre’s gates have opened wide, 
With joyful mien he takes his seat 
The Academic gods beside ; 
So hard of hearing, thanks to Fate, 
No nonsense to his ears can come, 
But when his colleagues hear him prate, 
Instead of deaf, they'll wish him dumb.” 

La Bruyére, the sketcher of characters, was elected to number thirty- 
two. He was so little thought of, when nominated in 1693, that the fol- 
lowing epigram was current in Paris: 

‘Fret not, good people, at the thought 
Bruyére has got the vacant chair, 
Forty to make we need a naught, 
And naught’s the value of Bruyére.” 

Number thirty-six was the chair voted to Laharpe the grammarian ; a 
man whose honesty has been accused, rightly or wrongly. Upon his elec- 
tion, among other epigrams, ran one not very complimentary to his asso- 
ciates— 











‘* Laharpe—all other degradations past— 
Lights on the Academic chair at last!” 


His chair belongs now to Lamartine. 4 
Conrart, the founder of the Academy, occupied chair number thirty- 
eight. Bees 
The last in number of the Forty Arm-Chairs has been occupied in sue- 
cession by the illustrious Cuvier and the clever, time-serving Dupin. 
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MY FIRST BRIEF. 


I had been at Westminster, and was slowly returning to my “ parlour 
near the sky,”’ in Plowden Buildings, in no very enviable frame of mind. 
Another added to the long catalogue of unemployed days and sleepless 
nights. It was now four years since my call to the bar, and notwithstand- 
ing a constant attendance in the courts, I had hitherto failed in gaining 
business. God knows, it was not my fault! During my pupilage, I had 
read hard and devoted every energy to the mastery of a difficult profession, 
and ever since that period I had pursued a rigid course of study. And 
this was the result, that at the age of thirty I was still wholly dependent 
for my livelihood on the somewhat slender means of a widowed mother. 
Ah! reader, if as you ramble through the pleasant Temple Gardens, on 
some fine summer evening, enjoying the cool river breeze, and looking up 
at those half-monastic retreats, in which life would seem to glide along so 
calmly, if you could prevail upon some good-natured Asmodeus to shew 
you the secrets of the place, how your mind would shudder at the long 
silent suffering endured within its precincts. What blighted hopes and 
crushed aspirations, what absolute privation and heart-rending sorrow, 
what genius killed and health utterly broken down! Could the private 
history of the Temple be written, it would prove one of the most interest- 
ing, but, at the same time, one of the most mournful books ever given to 
the public. 

I was returning, as I said, from Westminster, and wearily enough I paced 
along the busy streets, exhausted by the stifling heat of the Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s court, in which I had been patiently sitting since ten o’clock, vainly 
waiting for that “ occasion sudden” of which our old law-writers are so full. 
Moodily, too, I was revolving in my mind our narrow circumstances, and 
the poor hopes I had of mending them ; so that it was with no hearty 
relish I turned into the Cock Tavern, in order to partake of my usual frugal 
dinner. Having listlessly despatched it, I sauntered into the garden, glad 
to escape from the noise and confusion of the mighty town; and throwing 
myself on a seat in one of the summer-houses, watched, almost mechanically, 
the rapid river-boats puffing up and down the Thames, with their gay 
crowds of holiday-makers covering the decks, the merry children romping 
over the trim grass-plot, making the old place echo again with their joyous 
ringing laughter. I must have been in a very desponding hnmour that 
evening, for I continued sitting there unaffected by the mirth of the glad 


my being proof against the infectious high spirits of children. Time wore 
on, and the promenaders, one after the other, left the garden, the steam- 
boats became less frequent, and gradually lights began to twinkle from the 
bridges and the opposite shore. Still I never once thought of removing 
from my seat, until [ was requested to do so by the person in charge of the 
grounds, who was now going round to lock the gates for the night. Staring 
at the man for a moment half unconsciously, as if suddenly awaked out of 
a dream, I muttered a few words about having forgotten the lateness of the 
hour, and departed, To shake off the depression under which I was labour- 
ing I turned into the brilliantly-lighted streets, thinking that the excite- 
ment would distract my thoughts from their gloomy objects; and after 
walking for some little time, I entered a coffee-house, at that period much 
frequented by young lawyers. Here I ordered a cup of tea, and took upa 
newspaper to read ; but after vainly endeavouring to interest myself in its 
pages, and feeling painfully affected by the noisy hilarity of some gay 
young students in a neighbouring box, I drank off my sober beverage, and 
walked home to my solitary chambers. Oh, how dreary they appeared that 
night !—how desolate seemed the uncomfortable, dirty, cold staircase, and 
that remarkable want of all sorts of conveniences, for which the Temple 
has acquired so great a notoriety! In fine, 1 was fairly hipped ; and being 
convinced of the fact, smoked a pipe or two—thought over old days and 
their vanished joys—and retired to rest. I soon fell into a profound sleep, 
from which I arose in the morning much refreshed ; and sallying forth 
after breakfast with greater alacrity than usual, took my seat in court, and 
was beginning to grow interested in a somewhat intricate case which in- 
volved some curious legal principles, when my attention was directed to an 
old man, whom I had frequently seen there before, beckoning to me. I 
immediately followed him out of court, when he turned round and said : 
“T beg your pardon, Mr. , for interrupting you, but I fancy you are 
not very profitably engaged just now ?” 

I smiled, and told him he had stated a melancholy truth. 

*T thought so,” answered he with a twinkle of his bright gray eye.— 
“ Now”’—and he subdued his voice to a whisper—“ I can put a little busi- 
ness into your hands. No thanks, sir,” said he, hastily checking my ex- 
pressions of gratitude—* no thanks ; you owe me no thanks ; and as I am 
a man of few words, I will at once state my meaning. For many years, I 
have been in the habit of employing Mr. * (naming an eminent prac- 
titioner) ; “and feeling no great love for the profession, intrusted all m 
busines to him, and cared not to exiend my acquaintance with the members 
of the bar. Well, sir, I have an important case coming on next week, and 
as bad luck will have it, T ’sclerk has just brought me back the 
brief, with the intelligence that his master is suddenly taken dangerously 
ill, and cannot possibly attend to any business. Here I was completely 
flung, not knowing whom to employ in this affair. I at length remembered 
having noticed a studious-looking young man, who generally sat taking 
notes of the various trials. I came to court in order to see whether this 
youth was still at his ungrateful task, when my eyes fell upon you. Yes, 
young man, I had intended once before rewarding you for your patient in- 
dustry, and now I have an opportunity of fulfilling those intentions. Do 
you accept the proposal ?”’ 

“With the greatest pleasure!” cried I, pressing his proffered hand with 
much emotion, quite unable to conceal my joy. 

“Tt is as I thought,” muttered he to himself turning to depart. Then 
suddenly looking up, he requested my address, and wished me good morn- 
ing. 

How I watched the receding form of the stranger! how I scanned over 
his odd little figure! and how I loved him for his great goodness! I could 
remain no longer in court. The interesting property case had lost all its 
attractions ; so I slipped off my wig and gown, and hastened home to set 
my house in order for the expected visit. After completing all the neces- 
sary arrangements, I took down a Jaw-book and commenced reading, in 
order to beguile away the time. Two, three o’clock arrived, and still no 
tidings of my client ; I began almost to despair of his coming, when some 
one knocked at the outer-door ; and on opening it, I found the old man’s 














little creatures around me, and I scarcely remembered another instance of 
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clerk with a huge packet of papers in his hand, which he gave me, saying 
his master would call the following morning. I clutched the papers eagerly, 
and turned them admiringly over and over. I read my name on the back, 
Mr. ——, six guineas. My eyes, I feel sure, must have sparkled at the 
golden vision. Six guineas! I could scarcely credit my good-fortune. 
After the first excitement had slightly calmed down, I drew a chair to the 
table, and looked at the labour before me. I found that it was a much en- 
entangled Chancery suit, and would require all the legal ability I could 
muster to conquer its details. I therefore set myself vigorously to work, 
and continued at my task until the first gray streak of dawn warned me to 
desist. Next day, [had an interview with the old solicitor, and rather 
pleased him by my industry in the matter. Well, the week slipped by, and 
everything was in readiness for the approaching trial. All had been satis- 
factorily arranged between myself and leader, a man of considerable acu- 
men, and the eventful morning at length arrived. I had passed a restless 
night, and felt rather feverish, but was determined to exert myself to the 
utmost, as, in all probability, my future success hung on the way I should 
acquit myself that day of my duty. The approaching trial was an import- 
ant one, and had already drawn some attention. I therefore found the 
court rather crowded, particularly by an unusual mumber of “the unem- 
ployed bar,’ who generally throng to hear a maiden-speech. Two or three 
ordinary cases stood on the cause-list before mine, and I was anxiqusly 
waiting their termination, when my client whispered in my ear; “ Mr. S 
(the Queen’s counsel in the case) hds this instant sent down to say, he 
finds it will be impossible for him to attend to-day, as he is peremptorily 
engaged before the House of Lords. The common dodge of these gentry, 
continued he in a disrespectful tone, “ They never find that it will be im 
possible to attend so long as the honorarium is unpaid ; afterwards——- 
Bah! Mere robbery, sir—taking the money, and shirking the work. How- 
ever, as we cannot help ourselves, you must do the best you can alone ; for 
I fear the judge will not postpone the trial aay longer. Come, and have a 
dram of brandy, and keep your nerves steady, oa all will go well.” I 
need not say it required all his persuasion to enable me to pluck up sufli- 
cient courage to fight the battle, deserted as I now found myself by my 
leader ; still, I resolved to make the attempt. Presently the awful moment 
arrived, and I rose in a state of intense trepidation. The judge seeing a 
stranger about to conduct the case, put his glass up to his eye, in order the 
better to make himself acquainted with my features, and at the same time 
demanded my name. I shall never forget the agitation of that moment. I 
literally shook as I heard the sound of my own voice answering his question. 
I felt that a hundred eyes were upon me, ready to ridicule any blunder I 
might commit, and even now half enjoying my nervousness. For a minute, 
I was so dizzy and confused, that I found it utterly impossible to proceed ; 
but, warned by the deep-toned voice of the magistrate that the court was 
waiting for me, I made a desperate effort at self-control, and commenced. 
A deep quiet prevailed as I opened the case, and for a few minutes I went 
on scarcely knowing what I was about, when I was suddenly interrupted by 
the vice-chancellor asking me a question. This timely little incident in 
some measure tended to restore my self-possession, and I found I got on 
afterwards much more comfortably ; and, gradually warming with the sub- 
ject, which I thoroughly understood, finally lost all trepidation, and brought 
my speech to a successful close. It occupied at least two hours ; and when 
I sat down, the judge smiled, and paid a compliment to the ability with 
which he was pleased to say I had conducted the process, whilst at least a 
dozen hands were held out to congratulate on his success the poor lawyer 
whom they had passed by in silent contempt a hundred times before. So 
runs life. Had I failed through nervousness, or any other accident, deri- 
sive laughter would have greeted my misfortune. As it was, I began to 
have troops of friends. To be brief, I won the day, and from that lucky 
circumstance rose rapidly into practice. 

Years rolled on, and I gradually became a marked man in the profession, 
gaining in due time that summit ofa junior’s ambition—a silk gown. I 
now began to live in a style of considerable comfort, and was what the world 
calls a very rising lawyer, when I one day happened to be retained as coun- 
sel in a political case then creating much excitement. I chanced to be on 
the popular side ; and, from the exertions I made, found myself suddenly 
brought into contact with the leading men of the party in the town where 
the dispute arose. They were so well satisfied with my endeavonrs to gain 
the cause, as to offer to propose me as a candidate for the representation of 
their borough at the next vacancy. This proposition, after some consider- 
ation, I accepted ; and accordingly, when the general election took place, 
found myself journeying down to D , canvassing the voters, flatter- 
ing some, consoling others, using the orthodox electioneering tricks of plat- 
form-speaking, treating, &c. Politics ran very high just then, and the two 
parties were nearly balanced, so that every nerve was strained on each side 
to win the victory. All busines was suspended. Bands of music paraded 
the streets, party flags waved from the house windows, whilst gay rosettes 
fastened to the button-hole attested their wearer’s opinions. All was noise, 
and excitement, and confusion. At length the important hour drew near 
for closing the polling-booths. Early in the morning, we were still ina 
slight minority, and almost began to despair of the day. All now depend- 
ed on a few voters living at some distance, whose views could not be clearly 
ascertained. Agents from either side had been despatched during the night 
to beat up these stragglers, and on their decision rested the final issue. 
Hour after hour anxiously passed without any intelligence. My opponents 
rubbed their hands, and looked pleasant, when, about half an hour before 
the close of the poll, a dusty coach drove rapidly into the town, and eight 
men, more or less inebriated, rolled out to record their votes. The follow- 
ing morning, amidst the stillness of deep suspense, the mayor read the re- 
sult of the election, which gave me a majority of three. Such a shout of 
joy arose from the liberals as quite to drown the hisses of the contending 
faction ; and at length I rose, flushed with excitement, to return thanks. 
This proved the signal for another burst of applause ; and amid the shout- 
ing and groaning, screaming and waving of hats, I lost all presence of mind, 
and fell overcome into the arms of my nearest supporters. 

* * * 








* 

“ Dear me, sir, you’ve been wandering strangely in your sleep. Here 
have I been a-knocking at the door this half-hour. The shaving-water is 
getting cold, and Mr. Thomas is waiting yonder in the other room, to give 
you some papers he’s got this morning.” 

I rose, rubbed my eyes, wondered what it all meant. Ah, yes ; there was 
no mistaking the room and Mrs. M‘Donnell’s good-natured Scotch voice, It 
was all a dream, and my imagination had magnified the thumping at the 
door into the “ sweet music of popular applause.’ I fell back in bed, hid 
my face in the pillow, sighed over my short-lived glory, and felt very 
wretched when my young clerk came smiling into the room. “ Here’s 
some business at last, sir!’’ cried the boy with pleasure. 

To his astonishment, I looked carelessly at the papers, and found they 
consisted of “ a motion of course,”’ which some tender-hearted attorney had 
kindly sent me. Heigh-ho! it was all to be done over again! I flung the 
document on the ground in utter despair; but gradually recovering my 
temper, [ at length took heart, and fell earnestly to work. At all events, 
this was a real beginning ; so I began to grow reconciled to the ruin of my 
stately castle of cards. It wasa cruel blow, though ; and now, reader, 
you have learned how I came by My First Brier. 
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GIFTS OF MEMORY. 


Nothing in man’s wonderful nature can be more wonderful or mysterious 
than his gift of memory. Cicero, after long thinking about it, was driven 
to the conclusion that it was one of the most striking proofs of the imma- 
teriality of the soul, and of the existence of a God. 

By means of this wonderful gift, the impressions of the moment are con- 
tinued throughout the entire after life ofa man. Take the child for exam- 
ple, and you find that the principles, maxims, and motives to conduct, 
which are implanted in him in his earliest years, are precisely those which 
are the most dominant in his manhood and old age. Impressions made in 
childhood are never forgotten ; and those which are made when the frame 
is in its tenderest state, and the mind as yet altogether unformed, are inva- 
riably those which last the longest and are rooted the deepest. 

Physiologists tells us that the body is undergoing a constant renovation 
of its particles ;—that in the course of every seven or ten years, the whole 
substance of the human frame has been removed, to give place to altoge- 
ther new material. And thus the man of to-day, is an entirely different 
person, so far as his bones, muscles, nerves, brain, and bloodvessels, are 
concerned, from what he was seven or ten years ago. Yet the man is the 
same! Why? Because of his power of Memory, which enables him to re- 
tain a record of all — impressions, sensations, ideas, feelings, thoughts, 
and experiences. he material of the body has changed, but the memory 
is the same. Does not this circumstance warrant the conclusion of Cicero? 

But we are not disposed to argue about this matter at present. We would 
only cite a few of the more note-worthy instances of the powers of memory 
of distinguished individuals, well known to fame. We must remark, how- 
ever, at the outset, that memory is of various kinds. There is a speciality 
in the things remembered by peculiar minds which is very remarkable, and 
strongly tends to bear out the views of the phrenologists as to the special 
faculties of the mind. For instance, one man will vividly remember forms 
and colours, but havé no memory for words. Another remembers words, 
but not ideas, ard is altogether oblivious of forms of scenery or persons. A 
third remembers ideas, but not the words in which they are clothed. A 
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fourth has a strong memory for combinations of sounds, but not of words, 
ideas, or colours. A fifth remembers places, and so on. ; 

Michael Angelo had an extraordinary memory of the forms of objects— 
so much so, that when he had once seen a thing, he could at any time re- 
call it to memory so as to draw it correctly. In the multitude of figures 
which you find produced in his works, no two are alike. When a youth, he 
was already distinguished for this extraordinary memory of forms and fig- 
ures; and on one occasion, when some artists, at a friendly supper, had 
laid a wager as to which of them could produce most faithfully from me- 
mory a copy of some grotesque caricature which they had seen upon the 
walls, Michael Angelo at once reproduced it, as accurately as ifit had been 
placed before his eyes—a feat of all the greater difficulty to him as he was 
accustomed only to draw figures of perfect form ang grandeur. 

The late Mr. Turner, the great painter, had an equally remarkable me- 
mory for the details of places. In sketching, he would take only a rough 
outline on the spot, and months after, paint a picture from the sketch, fill- 
ing up the miniature of details with the most marvellous fidelity. Cyrus 
Redding says of him, that “ his observation of nature was so accurate, and 
he was so capable of reading its details and bearing them in memory, that 
it seemed a mental gift belonging to himself alone.” — 

Mozart had an equally prodigious memory of musical sounds, At the 
early age of fourteen he went to Rome to assist at the solemnities of the 
Holy Week. Scarcely had he arrived there, ere he ran to the Sistine Cha- 
pel to hear the famous Miserere of Allegri. It had been forbidden to take 
or to give a copy of this famous piece of music. Aware of this prohibition, 
the young German placed himself in a corner, and gave the most scrupul- 
ous attention to the music. On leaving the church, he noted down the en- 
tire piece. The Friday after, he heard it a second time, and followed the | 
music with his copy in hand, assuring himself of the fidelity of his memory. 
Next day, he sang the Miserere at a concert, accompanying himself on the 
harpsichord,—a performance which caused so great a sensation at Rome, 
that Pope Clement XIV. immediately requested that the musical prodigy 
should be presented to him. ‘ . 

But the most extraordinary instances of memory are found in the history 
of learned men and authors. Bacon held memory to be the grand source 
of meditation and thought. Buffon was of opinion that the human mind 
could create nothing, but merely reproduce from experience and reflection ; 
that knowledge only, which the mmory retained, was the germ of all men- 
tal. products. Chateaubriand averred that the great writers have only put 
their own history in their works,—that the greatest .productions of genius 
are composed but of memories ; and Lamartine, in one of his beautiful 
verses has said that “ Man is a fallen god, who carries about with him me- 
mories of heaven.” Rousseau, although altogether without memory of 
words—so void of it that he would forget the terms of a sentence which he 
had elaborated in his mind, while committing it to the paper—Rousseau 
has said, “‘ My mind exists only in my recollections.” : 

The most extraordinary instances of memory are those furnished by the 
azes which preceded the art of printing. Memory was then cultivated 
much more than it is now. For we moderns can treasure up thoughts in 
books, and recur to them in the printed form without the necessity of carry- 
ing them about with us in bur memory. A book is an artificial memory. It 
is a storehouse of treasured experiences and memories. But it was not so 
formerly. Learned men then carried about with them in their heads, 
whole treatises, cyclopoedias, and dictionaries. Themistocles had a me- 
mory so extraordinary, that he never forgot what he had once seen or 
heard. Seneca could repeat two thousand proper names in the order in 
which they had been told him, without a mistake ; and not only so, but he 
could recite two hundred verses read to him for the first time by as many 
different persons. Bottigella knew by heart whole books, verbatim. Mi- 
randola used to commit the contents of a book to memory after reading it 
thrice ; and could then not only repeat the words forwards, but backwards. 
Thomas Cranwell, in three months, committed to memory, when in Italy, 
an entire translation of the Bible, as made by Erasmus. Leibnitz knew 
all the old Greek and Latin poets by heart, and could recite the whole of 
Virgil, word for word, when an old man: the king of England called him 
a walking dictionary. Pascal knew the whole Bible by heart, and could 
at any moment cite chapter and verse of any part of it: his memory was 
so sure, that he often said that he had never forgotten anything he wished 
to remember. Besides knowing the Bible by heart, Bossuet knew, verba- 
tim, all Homer, Virgil, Horace, besides many other works. Buffon knew 
all his own works by heart. Samuel Johnson had an extraordinary memo- 
ry, and retained with astonishing accuracy anything that he had once read, 
no matter with what rapidity. The Abbé Poule carried all his sermons— 
the compositions of forty years—in his head. The Chancellor D’Aguesseau 
could repeat correctly what he had only once read. Byron knew by heart 
nearly all the verses he had ever read, together with the criticisms upon 
them. A little before his death, he feared that his memory was going ; 
and by way of proof, he proceeded to repeat a number of Latin verses, with 
the English translations of them, which he had not once called to memory 
since leaving college: and he succeeded in repeating the whole, with the 
exception of one word, the last of one of the hexameters. 

Cuvier’s memory was very extraordinary. He retained the names of all 
plants, animals, fishes, birds, and reptiles ; classified under all the systems 
of natural science of all ages ; but he also remembered in all their details, 
the things that had been written about them in books, in all times. His 
memory was a vast mirror of human knowledge, embracing at once the 
grandest and minutest, the sublimest and pettiest, facts connected with all 
subjects in natural science. These he could recall at any time, without 
any effort ; and however cursorily he had perused any book on the subject, 
he at once carried away all that had been said, in his memory. His minute 
knowledge on all other subjects was immense. For instance ; once in the 
course of a conversation, he gave a long genealogy of the minute branches 
of one of the most obscure princes of Germany, whose name had been men- 
tioned, and given rise to some controversy ; and he went on to mention 
all the arrondissements, cantons, towns, and villages, in France, which 
bore the same name. In his diary he wrote, when dying,—* Three impor- 
tant works to publish ; the materials all ready, prepared in my head: it 
only remains to write them down.”’ Cuvier’s was perhaps the most won- 
derful memory of his age. 

As we have before said, the kinds of memory are various in different 
persons. One has a memory for dates, figures, and times ; another of pro- 
per names ; another of words, independent of ideas ; while another remem- 
bers the ideas, but not the words in which they are clothed. There is also 
a memory for aneedotes, puns, and bon mots ; and a memory of conversa- 
tions, maxims, opinions, and lectures. Very different from these is the 
special memory for sounds in music ; for colours in nature and in art ; for 
forms of sculpture or landscape. There isa memory of the heart, of the 
soul, of the reason, of the sense. Some remember systems ; others, voyages 
and travels ; others, calculations and problems ;—in short, the kinds of me- 
mory are almost innumerable—and what is curious is, that excellence in 
more than one of them is rarely found in the same person. All men how- 
ever, have a store of memories of some kind ; and it is worthy of remark, 

that these memories are always in harmony with the feelings and senti- 
ments of the person. Thus, when we speak of the memory of a man, we 
way" He knows it by heart.” Montaigne has even said, “ knowledge is 
nothing but sentiment.” 

Honour, then, to this wonderful gift of memory, which, if not the great- 
est of the human faculties, is at least the nurse of all of them. It is given, 
like other gifts, as a field for man to cultivate and store up with useful 
ideas, facts, and sentiments, for future uses. For the human mind can 
Create nothing ; it only reproduces what experience and meditation have 
brought to light, Memory is the prime source of thinking. A man writes 
a book. What ‘loes it consist of but his recollections and experiences? If 
he writes what is called an “ original book,” you will find that he has 
drawn it from the storehouse of his own experiences. The writer has but 
painted his own heart in it. In fact. the best part of genius is constituted 
of recollections. The ‘ancients called Memory the mother of the Nine 
Muses ; and perhaps this is the finest eulogium that could be pronounced 
upoa the astonishing gift--Eliza Cook's Journal. 





THE VENDETTA. 


In the morning, we were off the coast of Sardinia, steaming rapidl 
along for the Straits of Bonifacio. The night had been tranquil, om the 
morning was more tranquil still ; but no one who knew the capricious Me- 
diterranean felt confident of continued fair weather. However, at sea the 
mind takes little thought for the 1orrow, or even for the afternoon : and 
as we sat in the warm shade of the awning, looking out to the purple hori- 
zon in the east, or to the rocky and varied coast to the west, I felt, and if 
the countenance, be not treacherous, all felt that it was good even for lands- 
men to be moving over waters uncrisped except by the active paddles, be- 
neath a sky all radiant with light. My companions were chiefly Levant 
merchants, or sallow East Indians; for I was on board the French packet 
Le Caire, on its way from Alexandria, of Egypt, to Marseille. 

I had several times passed the Straits, each time with renewed pleasure 
and admiration. It would be difficult to imagine a scene more wild and 
peculiar. After rounding the huge rock of Tavolara—apparently a pro- 
montory running boldly out into the sea, but in reality an island. we are 
at once at the mouth of the Straits. The mountains of Corsica, generally 
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enveloped in clouds, rise above the horizon ahead, and near at hand a 
thousand rocks and islands of various dimensions appear to choke up the 
passage. The narrow southern channel, always selected by day, is intri- 
cate, and would be dangerous to strangers; and indeed the whole of the 
Straits are considered so difficult, that the fact of Nelson, without previ- 
ous experience, having taken his fleet through, is cited even by French 
sailors as a prodigy. 

On one of the rocky points of the Sardinian coast, I observed the ruins 
of a building, but so deceptive is distance, I could not at first determine 
whether it had been a fortress or a cottage. I asked one of the officers for 
his telescope ; and being still in doubt, questioned him as I returned it. 
He smiled and said: “For the last five or six years, I have never passed 
through the Straits by day without having had relate the story connected 
with that ruin. It has become a habit with me to do so; and if you 
had not spoken, I should have been compelled, under penalty of passing a 
restless night, to have let out my narrative at dinner. You will go down 
to your berth presently ; for see how the smoke is weighed down by the heavy 
atmosphere upon the deck, and how it rolls like-snake along the waters! 
What you fancy to be merely a local headwind blowing through the 
Straits, is a mistral tormenting the whole Gulf of Lions. We shall be toss- 
ing about presently in a manner unpleasant to landsmen ; and when you 
are safely housed, [ will come and beguile a little time by relating a true 
story of a Corsican Vendetta. 

The prophecy was correct. In less than a quarter of an hour, Le Caire 
was pitching through the last narrows against as violent a gale as I ever 
felt. It was like a wall of moving air. The shores, rocks, and islands 
were now concealed by driving mist ; and as the sea widened before us, it 
was covered with white-crested waves. Before I went below, a cluster of 
sails ahead was pointed out as the English fleet; and it was surmised 
that it would be compelled to repeat Nelson’s manceuvre, as Sardinia and 
Corsica form a dangerous lee-shore. However, the atmosphere thickened 
rapidly ; and we soon lost sight of all objects but the waves amidst which 
we rolled, and the phantom-like shores of Corsica. 

The officer joined me, and kept his promise. By constant practice, he 
had acquired some skill in the art of telling at least this one story ; and I 
regret that Ido not remember his exact words. However, the following 
is the substance of his narrative :—Giustiniani and Bartuccio were inhabi- 
tants of the little town of Santa Maddalena, situated on the Corsican side 
of the Straits. They were both sons of respectable parents, and were uni- 
ted from an early age in the bonds of friendship. When they grew up, 
Giustiniani became clerk in a very humble mercantile establishment ; 
whilst Bartuccio, more fortunate, obtained a good place in the custom- 
house. They continued on excellent terms till the age of about twenty- 
one years, when an incident occurred, that by making rivals of them, 
made them enemies. 

Giustiniani had oceasion to visit the city of Ajaccio, and set out in com- 
pany with asmall party mounted upon mules. Bartuccio went with him to 
the crest of the hill, where they parted after an affectionate embrace. The jour- 
ney was fortunately performed ; in about a month Giustiniani was on his way 
hack, and reached without incident, just as night set in, a desolate ravine 
withia a few leagues of Santa Maddalena. Here a terrific storm of wind 
and rain broke upon the party, which missed the track, and finally dis- 
persed ; some seeking shelter in the lee of the rocks, others pushing right 
and left in search of the path, or of some hospitable habitation. Giusti- 
niani wandered for more than an hour, until he descended towards the 
plain, and, attracted by a light, succeeded at length in reaching a little 
cottage having a garden planted with trees. The lightning had now be- 
gun to play, and shewed him the white walls of the cottage streaming 
with rain, and the drenched foilage that surrounded it. Guided by the 
rapidly sueceeding gleams, he was enablegl to find the garden gate, where, 
there being no bell, he remained for some time shouting in vain. The 
light still beamed gently through one of the upper windows, and seemed 
to tell of a comfortable interior and cosy inmates, Giustiniani exerted 
his utmost strength of voice, and presently there was a movement in the 
lighted chamber—a form came to the window; and, after some delay, the 
door of the house was opened, and a voice asked who demanded admit- 
tance at that hour, and in such weather. Our traveller explained, and 
was soon letin by a quiet-looking old gentleman, who took him up stairs into 
a little library, where a good wood-fire was blazing. A young girl of re- 
inarkable beauty rose as he entered, and received him with cordial hos- 
pitality. Acquaintance was soon made. Giustiniani told his little story, 
and learned that his host was M. Albert Brivard, a retired medical officer, 
who, with his daughter Marie, had selected this out-of-the-way place for 
economy's sake. 

According to my informant, Giustiniani at once fell in love with the 











As may well be imagined, Bartuccio returned to the city with feelings of 
| bitter hatred against his former friend; and it is probable that wounded 
_ worked upon him as violently as disappointed passion. He was 
_ heard by several persons to utter vows of vengeance—rarely meaningless 
| in that uncivilised island—and few were wo when next day the news 
| spread that Giustiniani hard disappeared. Public opinion at once pointed 
to Bartuccio as the murderer. He was arrested, and a careful inwes- 
tigation was instituted ; but nothing either to exeulpate or inculpate him 
transpired, and after some months of imprisonment, he was liberated. 

Five years elapsed. During the first half of the period, Bartuccio was 
coldly received by both M. Brivard and his daughter, although he strenu- 
ously protested his innocence. Time, however, worked in his favour, and 
he at length assumed the position of a betrothed lover, so that no one was 
surprised when, at the expiration of the appoimted time, the marriage took 
place. Many wondered indeed why, since Giustiniani had disappeared, 
and was probably dead, any regard was paid to the extorted promise ; 
whilst all augured well of the union which was preceded by so signal an 
instance of good faith. The observant, indeed, noticed that throughout the 
ceremony Bartuccio was absent and uneasy—looking round anxiously over 
the crowd assembled from time to time. “He is afraid to see the ghost of 
Giustiniani,’’ whispered an imprudent bystander. The bridegroom caught 
the last word, and starting as if he had received a stab, cried: “ Where, 
pe ow al No one answered ; and the ceremony yroceeded in ominous 
gloom. 

Next day, Bartuccio and his young wife, accompanied by M. Briv 
left Santa Maddalena without saying whither a pm going ; pn 
good people of the town made many strange surmises on the subject. Ing 
week or so, however, a vessel being wrecked in the Straits, furnished fresh 
matter ef conversation ; and all these cireumstances became utterly forgot- 
ten, except by a few. “ But this drama was as yet crowned by no catag- 
trophe,”’ said the officer, “and all laws of harmony would be violated if it 
ended here.” “ Are you, then, inventing?” inquired I. “Not at all,” he 
replied; “but destiny is a greater tragedian than Shakspeare, and 
prepares dénouements with superior skill.’ I listened with increased 
interest. 

The day after the departure of the married couple, a small boat with a 
shoulder-of-mutton sail left the little harbour of Santa Maddalena a couple 
of hours before sunset, and with a smart breeze on its quarter, went brave- 
ly out across the Straits. Some folks who were accustomed to see this, 
manceuvre had, it is true, shouted out to the only man on board, warning 
him that rough weather was promised ; but he paid no heed, and continued 
on his way. If I were writing a romance, if, indeed, I had any reasonable 
space, I would keep up the excitement of curiosity for some time, describe 
a variety of terrific adventures unknown to seamen, and wonderful escapes 
comprehensible only by landsmen, and thus make a subordinate hero of the 
bold navigator. But I must be content to inform the reader, that he was 
Paolo, a servant of Giustiniani’s mother, who had lived in perfect retire- 
ment since her son’s disappearance, professing to have no news of him. In 
reality, however, she knew perfectly well that he had retired to Sardinia, 
and after remaining in the interior some time, had established himself in 
the little cottage, the ruins of which had attracted my attention. The rea- 
son for his retirement, which he afterwards gave, was that he might be en- 
abled to resist the temptation to avenge himself on Bartuccio, and, if pos- 
sible, conquer his love for Marie. He no longer entertained any hope of 
possessing her himself; but he thought that at least she would grow weary 
of waiting for the passage of five years, and would marry a stranger—a 
consummation sufficiently satisfactory, he thought, to restore to him his 
peace of mind. Once a month at least he received, through the medium of 
the faithful Paolo, assistance and news from his mother ; and to his infinite 
discomfiture learned, as time proceeded, that his enemy, whilom his friend, 
was to be made happy at last. His rage knew no bounds at this; and 
several times he was on the point of returning to Santa Maddalena, to do 
the deed of vengeance from which he had hitherto refrained. However, he 
resolved to await the expiration of the five years. 

Paolo arrived in safety at the cottage some time after dark, and commu- 
nicated the intelligence both of the marriage and the departure of the fami- 
ly. Toa certain extent, both he and the mother of Giustiniani approved 
the projects of vengeance entertained by the latter, but thought that the 
honour of the family was sufficiently cleared by what was evidently a flight. 
Paolo was disappointed and puzzled by the manner of the unfortunate re- 
cluse. Instead of bursting out into furious denunciations, he became as 
pale as ashes, and then hiding his face in his hands, weptaloud. His agony 
continued for more than an hour; after which he raised his head, and ex- 
hibited a serene brow to the astonished servitor. ‘‘ Let us return to Santa 
Maddalena,”’ he said ; and they accordingly departed, leaving the cottage 





beautiful Marie, to such an extent that he could scarcely partake of the 
supper offered him. Perhaps hig abstinence arose from other reasons— 
love being in reality a hungry passion in its early stage—for next day the 
young man was ill of a fever, and incapable of continuing his journey. 
M. Brivard and his daughter attended him kindly ; and as he seemed to 
become worse towards evening, sent a messenger to Maddalena. The con- 
sequence was, that on the following morning Bartuccio arrived in a great 
state of alarm and anxiety ; but fate did not permit him again to meet his 
friend with that whole and undivided passion of friendship in his breast 
with which he had quitted him a month before. Giustiniani was asleep 
when he entered the house, and he was received by Marie. In his excited 
state of mind, he was apt for new impressions, and half an hour's conver- 
sation seems not only to have filled him with love, but to have excited the 
same feeling in the breast of the gentle girl. It would have been more 
romantic, perhaps, had Marie been tenderly impressed by poor Giustini- 
ani when he arrived at night, travel-stained and drenched with rain, in the 
first fit of a fever; “but woman,” said the sagacious narrator, as he re- 
ceived a tumbler of grog from the steward, “is a mystery”—an opinion I 
am not inclined to confute. 

Iu a few days, Giustiniani was well enough to return to his home, which 
he reached in a gloomy and dissatisfied state of mind. He had already ob- 
served that Bartuccio, who rode over every day professedly to see him, felt 
in reality ill at ease in his company, spoke no longer with copious famili- 
arity, and left him in a few minutes, professing to be obliged to return to 
his duty. From his bed, however, he could hear him for some time after 
laughing and talking with Marie in the garden; and he felt, without 
knowing it, all the pangs of jealousy: not that he believed his friend 
would interfere and dispute with him the possession of the gem which he 
had discovered, and over which he internally claimed a right of property, 
but he was oppressed with an uneasy sentiment of future ill, and torment- 
ed with a diffidence as to his own powers of pleasing, that made him say 
adieu to Marie and her father with cold gratitude—that seemed afterwards 
to them, and to him when reflection came, sheer ingratitude. 

When he had completely recovered his strength, he recovered also to a 
certain extent his serenity of mind. Bartuccio was often with him, and 
never mentioned the subject of Marie. One day, therefore, in a state of 
mingled hope and love, he resolved to pay a visit to his kind host ; fand 
set out on foot. The day was sunny; the landscape, though rugged, 
beautiful with light; a balmy breeze played gently on his cheek. The 
intoxication of returning strength filled him with confidence and joy. 
He met the old doctor herborising a little way from his house, and saluted 
him so cordially, that a hearty shake of the hand was added to the cold 
bow with which he was at first received. Giustiniani understood a little of 
botany, and pleased the old man by his questions and remarks. They walked 
slowly towards the house together. When they reached it, M. Brivard 
quietly remarked: “ You will find my daughter in the garden,” and went 
in with the treasures he had collected. The young man’s heart bounded 
with joy. Now was the time. He would throw himself at once at Marie’s 
feet, confess the turbulent passion she had excited, and receive from her 
lips his sentence of happiness, or No, he would not consider the alter- 





a prey to the storms, which soon reduced it to ruins, and will probably ere- 
long sweep-away every trace. 

Giustiniani reached his mother’s house unperceived, and spent many 
hours in close conversation with his delighted parent. Hedid not, howev- 
er, show himself in the town, but departed on the track of the fugitives the 
very next day. He traced them to Ajaccio, thence to Marseille, to Nice, 
back to Marseille, to Paris, but there he lost the clue. Several months 
passed in this way ; his money was all spent, and he was compelled to ac- 
cept a situation in the counting-house of a merchant of the Marais, and to 
give up the chase and the working out of the catastrophe he had planned 
for his Vendetta. 

A couple of years afterwards, Giustiniani had occasion to go to one of 
the towns of the north of France—Lille, I believe. In its neighbourhood 
as my narrator told me—and on him I throw the whole responsibility, if 
there seem anything improbable in what is to come—the young man was 
once moré overtaken by a storm, and compelled to seek refuge in a cottage 
which the gleams of the lightning revealed to him. This time he was on 
foot, and after knocking at the door, was admitted at once by a youhg 
woman, who seemed to have been waiting in the passage for his arrival.— 
She was about to throw herself into his arms, when suddenly she started 
back, and exclaimed: “It is not he!’ Taking up a candle, which she had 
placed on the floor, she cast its light on her own face and that of the stran- 
ger, who had remained immovable, as if petrified by the sound of her 
voice. “ Madam,” said he, brought to himself by this action, “IT am a 
stranger in these parts, overtaken by the storm, and I beg an hour’s hospi- 
tality.” 

“You are welcome, sir,” replied Marie, the wife of Bartuccio, for it was 
she ; but she did not at the moment recognise the unfortunate man who 
stood before her. 

They were soon in a comfortable room, where was M. Brivard, now some 
what broken by age, and a cradle, in which slept a handsome boy about a 
year old. Giustiniani, after the interchange of a few words—perhaps in 
order to avoid undergoing too close an examination of his countenance— 
bent over the cradle to peruse the features of the child ; and the pillow was 
afterwards found wet with tears. By an involuntary motion, he clutched 
at the place where the poniard was wont to be, and then sat down upon a 
chair that stood inadim corner. A few minutes afterwards, Bartuccio 
came joyously into the room, embraced his wife, asked her if she was cold, 
for she trembled very much—spoke civilly to the stranger, and began to 
throw off his wet cloak and coat. At this moment the tall form of Gius- 
tiniani rose like a phantom in the corner, and passions, which he himself 
had thought smothered, worked through his worn countenance. Brivard 
saw and now understood, and was nailed to his chair by unspeakable terror, 
whilst Bartuccio gaily called for his slippers. Suddenly Marie, who had 
watched every motion of the stranger, and, with the vivid intuition of wife 
and mother, had understood what part was hers to play, rushed to the cra- 
dle, seized the sleeping child, and without saying a word, placed it in Gius- 
tiniani’s arms. The strong-passioned man looked amazed, yet not dis- 
pleased, and after, a moment’s hesitation, sank on his knees, and embraced 
the babe, that. awaking, curled its little arms round his head 








native ; and with bounding step and eager eye, he ran over the garden, 


A tremendous crash aloft interrupted the well prepared peroration of the 


beneath the orange and the myrtle trees, until he reached a little arbourat | narrator ; and, to say the truth, I was not sorry that a sail was carried 


the other extremity. 


What he saw might well plunge him at once into despair. Marie had 


away, and one of our boats stove in at this precise moment, for I had heard 
quite enough to enable me to guess the conclusion of the history of this 


just heard and approved the love of Bartuccio, who had clasped her, not | harmless Vendetta, 


unwilling, to his breast. 


breast, and a bright poniard glittered in the air. “Spare him—spare 
him!” cried the unfortunate girl, sinking on her knees. The accepted 
lover struggled in vain in the grasp of his frenzied rival, who, however, 
forbore to strike. ‘Swear, Marie,” he said, “by your mother’s memory, 
that you will not marry him for five years, and I will give him a respite 
for so long.”’ She swore with earnestness; and the next moment, Giusti- 
niani had broken through the hedge, and was rushing franticly towards 
Santa Maddalena. . . 

When he recovered from his confusion, Bartuccio, who, from his physi- 
cal inferiority, had been reduced to a passive part in this scene, endea- 
voured to persuade Marie that she had taken an absurd oath, which she 
was not bound to abide by ; but M. Brivard, though he had approved his 
daughter’s choice, knew well the Corsican character, and decreed that for 
the present at least all talk of marriage should be set aside. In vain Bar- 
tuccio pleaded the righis of an accepted lover. The old man became more 
obstinate, and not only insisted that his daughter should abide by her pro- 
mise, but hinted that if any attempt were made to oppose his decision, he 


Their moment of joy was brief. for in another | 
instant Bartuccio was on the ground, with Giustiniani’s knee upon his | 





would at once leave the country. 





STOP THIEF! ° 


I am not quite old enough to recollect the stage waggons, in which the 
wearied passengers performed a tedious journey that now occupies a few 
hours; and in which so many strange adventures occurred ; including 
perils by land and water, and occasional stoppage by highwaymen or foot- 
pads. But I remember the time very distinctly when coaches were first 
introduced,—long, heavy, lumbering vehicles they were. They were as 
unlike their successors the Phenomenon, or the Tally-Ho, as their prede- 
cessors, the Yorkshire Diligence or the Edinburgh Fly. Nor were adven- 
tures altogether unknown. Very lively expectations of a double-barrelled 
pistol being popped into the window, accompanied by a demand for money 
and jewels were still momentarily entertained ; and, on entering some of 
the long lines of road which were then bordered by woods, the most coura- 
geous might be accused of keeping a sharp look-out for the leap of the 
highwayman’s horse as he sprang over the small fence of the plantation, 
and breathing freely as he emerged again into the open country. it 1s 
now more than sixty years since I was face to face with one of the ‘ mi- 
nions of the moon,” and a very accomplished gentleman of the road he 
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ved, as you shall bear when I tell you the story. But I must go backa 
Tittle to explain to you how I got into such agreealsle company. 

I was only six years of age when I was sent hoxne from our estate in Ja- 
maica to be educated in Engiand. I was consigned to the care of the ex- 
cellent Mr. Davies, who was curate of Moddingéeld, in Warwickshire ; who 

ed his duties so well—was so kind, so charitable, and such an hon- 
our to the church—that you will not be surprised to hear that he never 
rose above the degree of a curate. But he was happy, nevertheless. He 
had no ether pupil, and I was in great danger of growing up that most 
miserable of creatures—a man without any friends of his youth ; who has 
never a quarrelled and made it up again with companions of his own 
age. But I was fortunately saved from this wretched fate by the appear- 
ance in our parish of « little girl. This great event happened when I was 
ten years old, and the little girl was five. I could tell you how beautiful I 
thought her when we first met; although we were both so shy that we 
looked at each other from the corners of our eyes, as if afraid of being 
caught in the act; but you would think it ridiculous in an old man of se- 
venty-four to dwell upon the charms of a long-haired, red-lipped child, 
and you would laugh still more if I told you that that vision of beauty 
has haunted me ever since. It was gratitude perhaps; for I feel day by 
day a softening and refining of my own nature by having something to love 
and protect. ) 

So Mary—let that be her name—and I grew lovers in a very few days ; 
and, whenever we thought of the future, it always was with a splendid 
vision before us of our being constantly together. Life would have had 
no happiness even then, if we had contemplated the possibility of our be- 
ing separated. Mary resided in the old Manor House, which was the 
property of her godmother—a silly queer old maid of the name of Sidleton 
—who Lae Sagem on the point of marrying somebody or other, and 
who carried on enormous correspondence with the happy expectant ; but, 
as all her mysterious announcements of approaching bridecake and whis- 
pered denunciations of the tediousness and intricacy of settlements, al- 
ways came to nothing, it came at last to be believed that the wooers were 
entirely the work of her imagination; and that she would continue her 
course to the end, 

“In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 


Yet this was a bold supposition, for the power of wealth was almost as 
great then as now, and Miss Sidieton was immensely rich. The last ofa large 
tribe of that name, that had been settled in the country for many genera- 
tions, she united in her person the fortunes of several branches of the fa- 
mily ; and had no one to leave it except a cousin who lived with her—a 
gir , at the time I speak of, of fifteen or sixteen years of age—who held 

e dubious position of half-kinswoman, half-dependant ; but grew up, in 

ite of all drawbacks, one of the fairest and gentlest creatures I ever saw. 

ell, here were three of us, and the retirement in which we lived united 
us in the firmest friendship—which was still further increased by our com- 
bined veneration for Mr. icin, and our united dislike of Miss Sidleton. 
But we were not always alone. There came down to see his sister Mary, 
once or twice a year, a tall, handsome, clever young man, whom we will 
call Charles Ardley. From the first—when he was near the head of a 
Brent ublic shail then when he was at college ; and finally when he 

d achieved his degree, with such honours as the University then had to 
bestow, was admitted to a fellowship in 4/ma Mater, and was pursuing 
the woolsack through the dining-room of Lincoln’s Inn—Charles Ardley 
never seemed to like me. I was a shy proud West Indian. He despised 
the colonist, and had imbibed some astonishing notions on the subject of 
our slaves. But a fine noble fellow he was, notwithstanding his morose- 
ness tome. Even that occasionally wore off; and no wonder, for the pre- 
sence of Miss Sidleton’s cousin, the beautiful Fanny Osgood, was enough 
to repress any such uncharitable feeling. It was impossible to see much of 
her without loving her ; and, as Charles saw a great deal of her, the result 
is not to be wondered at. But what was the use of love without the 
means of procuring even the cottage with which, in romantic minds, love 
is usually combined? They were both very poor ; Fanny’s fortune hung 
on the caprice of the overbearing and selfish kinswoman, who might leave 
wealth enough to bring the peerage to her feet ; or might perhaps, and 
most probably would, cut her off without a shilling. Meanwhile love went 
on ; and until fourteen I was the happiest boy in the world. Studies went 
on also surprisingly well. under the influence of hone and affection ; Hor- 
ace was my familiar companion, and in this there was a sympathy between 
Charles Ardley and me which almost overcome the sin of my being a 
West Indian. We read him together whenever he came down, and even 
when he was an inhabitant of “the dusky purlieus of the law,” he was 
true in his allegiance to the most gentlemanly of the Romans. 

Now came on the trial to us all.. Miss Sidleton fell into what she called 
religion, which with her was another name for bad health ; and, instead of 
the wonderful accounts of colonels and majors who were impatiently wait- 
ing the signature of marriage articles, the part of the future bridegrooms 
began to be played by venerable archdeacons, and prebendaries, and 
deans. “Now, Miss Osgood,” she would say, “I don’t think the Doctor 
will like his privacy disturbed by the presence of a poor relation. You 
will therefore have to look out for another situation. The wedding will 
take place very soon; and a great difference you will find between the 
comforts of this house, and the struggles of a very wicked and unregene- 
rate world.” Preparations in apparent accordance with the matrimonial 
change would go on as if there were no time to lose. The library would 
be aired and dusted ; an old study chair would be new lined and stuffed ; 
and the ancient damsel—on pretence of retirement for solemn meditation 
—would occupy herself all day long in trying on old-fashioned gowns, and 
in practising an interesting walk to the altar, with a handkerchief thrown 
over her head, by way of a bridal veil. 

None of the military or aristocratic suitors for her hand had ever made 
their appearance at the Manor ; but, what was the surprise of the parish 
when, one day, there presented himself a réverend gentleman from the 
University of Oxford, wigged, starched, and knee-buckled ; who was at 
once received as an inmate of the house, and who took on himself such 
airs of lordship and authority, that people began at last to believe that 
the Hour and the Man were both come, and that Fanny Osgood was disin- 
herited in earnest. Shortly after the arrival of the divine, he was follow- 
ed by a gentleman of the same name, whom we soon made out to be a 
lawyer ; and then supposition became certainty. They were closeted for 
hours at a time with the lady of the mansion. Parchments of large size 
and mysterious shape came out of a little blue bag belonging to the law- 
yer ; and we were all in momentary expectation of the announcement of 
the approaching marriage. 

That announcement never came. Instead of it, a third individual made 
his appearance, in the person of a neighbouring physician, and we could 
not help perceiving Miss Sidleton’s matrimonial boastings were likely to 
come to nothing. We felt sure that the conferences between the Oxford 
divine and his legal brother, had more reference to the bestowal of her es- 
tate than of her hand. 

At last she told us so herself. She said that as she was about to be mar- 
ried she had disposed of her fortune in the event of her having no heirs ; 
conveying all she possessed to her kinswoman Fanny Osgood—provided 
she married with the consent of Dr. Dibble—but, if she married without 
his consent, then she conveyed all she possessed to the said Dr. Dibble in 
consideration of his having instructed her in the duties of confession, and 
absolved her upon easy penance. This news was communicated at once to 
Charles Ardley. He saw the manceuvre at once by which the brothers had 
achieved their object ; and, although he did not care about the practical 
disinheritance of Fanny Osgood, he felt an insurmountable objection to the 
bestowal of so much wealth on Dr. Dibble. Mr. Davies was astonished ; 
Mary and I cared nothing about it, only we hated the intruding brothers, 
and couldn’t bear to see Fanny Osgood in tears. The old maid sickened 
more and more, and boasted of her generosity to her dependant as if she 
had left her really heiress of all her wealth—occasionally dropped a hint 
that she was on the point of a long journey to marry a general of great re- 
putation, who had repented, and was now a bishop. At last, at the be- 
ginning of November she died. A sad time it was for me ; Mary and I 
were to be separated for years ; for she was now to be transferred by her 
brother to the care of a relation in Essex, and I, after two years’ study at 
a great public school, was to rejoin my family in Jamaica, and probably 
spend my life in that most maligned and beautiful of islands. The final 
journey, however, was to be made in company. The will was not even 
read, the contents of it being merely communicated to Fanny Osgood, 
with a significant hint that only if she married Dr. Dibble, would she ever 
7 with Dr. Dibble’s consent ; and we all—that is Mary, and Fanny, 
and I, and the elected brothers—got into the great heavy coach ; which, 
for a wonder, was to take us from Warwickshire to London in the course 
of one day. With the will carefully locked up in a bag, and guarded by 
the two brothers with unceasing attention till they could legally prove it 
in Doctor’s Commons, we commenced our journey at early dawn, and roll- 
ed along at the rate, including stoppages, of at least five miles an hour. 

Animal magnetism was not known in those days ; but, some mysterious 

og Mew enables coming events to cast their shadows before, inspired 

two brothers with the certainty of approaching evil. They whispered 
dismally to each other as we entered upon long tracts of uninhabited coun- 
try, and were incessantly engaged in watching on each side of the road. 
Nothing, however, occurred until we came upon a bare open expanse, with- 
ut a hedge or tree, not far from where the pleasant inn, with its pretty 
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garden and well-filled stables, gives such life and beauty to Chapel House. 
Our horses were tired of the long stage and lumbering vehicle; then, all 
of a sudden, a horseman was seen in the horizon, pushing his horse across 
the flat expanse, evidently in our direction. The brothers watched his 
mot'ons with increasing anxiety as the distance, rapidly diminishing be- 
tween them and the object of their observation, revealed his outward ap- 
pearance with greater distinctness. It was easy to see the butt-end of 
pistols of the largest size projecting from his holsters. From a black lea- 
ther belt round his waist was suspended a sword, which jingled on the flank 
of the large and fiery black horse he bestrode. A three-cornered hat rested 
on the curls of his flowing wig ; and it was very evident that he was either 
a young gentleman determined to defend himself from the assault of the 
highwaymen who were reported still to infest that neighbourhood, or— 
frightful, but still more likely supposition !—that he was neither more nor 
tess than a dashing highwayman himself. There was no room for doubt ere 
many minutes had elapsed ; a black crape was hung over the upper part of 
his face ; while his chin and lips were sufficiently concealed by a handsome 
beard and very glossy moustaches. On—on he came with slackened rein ; 
and, on reaching the side of the coach, said sharply and decidedly to the 
driver, “ Stop a few minutes ;” and then lifting his hat, bowed in the po- 
litest manner to the passengers inside. “* What do you mean, sir, by alarm- 
ing people on the King’s highway.? and what do you want with us?” said 
the legal brother in a trembling voice. 7 . 

“ Merely to inquire how you have enjoyed the drive hitherto, and to wish 
you a prosperous journey. In the meantime, I invite you to get out and 
stretch your limbs ;”” as he said this he touched the butt-end of his pistol, 
and we all descended from the coach. 

“What ! load thyself with a bag of that enormous size?’ he continued, 
as the brothers refused to part company with the treasure they had guard- 
ed so long; “Come, drop it—or I shall conclude it is stuffed with bank 
notes—let it go, gentlemen, or—”’ and again he laid his hand on the brass- 
mounted handle. The bag was dropped from the unwilling hands of its 
supporters ; the highwayman, dismounting and carrying the rein upon his 
arm, neglected the booty at his feet, and politely begging us to excuse the 
liberty he was taking, requested the loan of any jewels we happened to 
have about us. Fanny Osgood wore a beautiful cameo brooch which had 
been a gift from Charles Ardley, and tried to cover it with her shawl in 
vain, for the robber’s eye was upon it ina moment ; and, in no gentle man- 
ner, he wrenched from her breast the Ariadne and Theseus which had been 
her favourite ornament ever since it came into her possession. Search was 
made in all parts of the coach ; the pockets were rifled, the seats lifted up. 
The gentlemen were ordered to throw open their waistcoats; and at last, 
the disappointed marauder turned to the bag, and was assured by the 
trembling lips of both the brothers that it contained nothing but a few 
shirts. 

“They must be prodigiously well starched,” said the robber, as he 
wrenched it open, “ for they crackle like so much paper.” 

So saying, he laid hands upon the will. “Ha!” he cried ; “ thisis worth 
all the rest of the jewels. Whoever wants to recover this, need only write 
to the Silver Cups, Duck Lane, offering a good reward, and Jack Mollet 
is not the man to be unreasonable.” 

“ Allow me to write down the address, sir?’’ said the lawyer, a little 
comforted with the robber’s promise of restitution; and we were again 
permitted to enter the coach. Before I did so, however, I managed, while 
unobserved by the highwayman, to pick up a small volume which had fal- 
len out of his pocket on dismounting from his horse, and I quietly stowed 
it away in hopes of discovering the cluprit through its means, and of pun- 
ishing him for his crime. And in this I succeeded, though several years in- 
tervened before I could bring him to justice. 

Every effort to discover the malefactor or regain possession of the will 
was unavailing. Charles Ardley, however, continued true to the disinherit- 
ed heiress, and married her in a few months, Doctor Dibble no longer refus- 
ing his consent, as he kindly expressed it, that one beggar should marry 
another. A lawsuit, however, in the absence of the will, was not long in 
starting up to settle the succession ; and, to my great delight, I heard ina 
few years, that it was decided in favour of Fanny, as heir-at-law against 
several competitors. Charles thus had the reward of his disinterested con- 
duct ; and, having had the good luck in the days of her poverty to gain 
Doctor Dibble’s consent to his marriage, he felt that the ghost of the de- 
ceased kinswoman might rest in peace, as her will had been fulfilled to the 
letter. Nine or ten years passed on, and I was now four-and-twenty. Busi- 
ness had brought me to England, and again I found myself in the quiet 
parish of Moddingfield, a guest of my good friend Mr. Davies ; but, every 
day and all day long, a visitor at the Manor. Charles Ardley had made 
great improvements on the estate, and had settled down as an active coun- 
try gentleman, the terror of poachers and evil-doers, far and near. Mary 
also lived at the Manor, and all my former feelings of love and attachment 
had awakened with tenfold force. Nor had hers altogether died out. In 
short, we were very happy ; except that we saw no possibility of overcom- 
ing Charles’s antipathy to a West India planter; and, without his appro- 
bation, I felt too sure that Mary would never accept my hand. One day, 
Charles told me a culprit was to be brought before him accused of highway 
robbery ; not a common-place foot-pad, he said, but a dashing fellow, mount- 
ed on a good horse, and armed with sword and pistol. 

* How strange,,” I said, “if he were to turn out to be the hero of our 
adventure at Chapel House, I should like to be present at the examina- 
tion, for I think I could recognize him at once.” 

He laughed at such a boast, and agreed. The prisoner was_a hard-fea- 
tured vulgar fellow, whom the disturbed state of the country had set upon 
desperate expedients—very different in outward appearance from the well- 
remembered freebooter of former days. But there is something, I suppose, 
in the atmosphere of guilt which is favourable to the recollection of a 
crime. All the circumstances of the will-stealing adventure came clearly 
before me, as I looked on the features of the prisoner. ‘“ Mary,” I said, 
“don’t let us be afraid of any opposition to our marriage. I have hit upon 
a plot which is sure to succeed.” The culprit was dismissed for want of 
proof; and the magistrate, glowing with the dignity of his office, came 
into the library into which I had gone a few minutes before. Charles 
started as he saw a little book lying on the table. He took it up with the 
greatest surprise. ‘“ My own old Horace,” he said. “I have missed it for 
many years. Where can it have been all this time?” 

“T have had it with me in Jamaica,” I said. 

“T don’t remember lending it to you,” said Charles, coldly ; “and I am 
certain I never made you a present of it. How did it happen to get into 
your possession ?”’ 

“ You had better ask Mrs. Ardley,” I said, “how she managed to re- 
cover her cameo Theseus and Ariadne, which she lost at the same time 
you did the Horace, but which I see now in its old place on her breast.” 

The magistrate was quelled in a moment. 

“You have an immense memory,” he replied at last. “Do you really 
think you should recollect the freebooter of Chapel House.” 

“Certainly,” Isaid; “but I am not insensible to the power of hush- 
money. 

“How much ?” he inquired with a laugh, as at that instant Mary came 
into the room. 

“ This hand,” I said, taking Mary’s hand in mine ;—and we have gone 
upon our way rejoicing, hand in hand together, ever since. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE LATE 
MAJOR EDWARD MACREADY. 
Resumed from the “Albion” of September 25th. 

We entered Limerick in a heavy storm, and took up our quarters in the 
new barracks. The garrison was commanded by Major General Barry, a 
very good-natured, fat, red-faced, vulgar officer, and an especial friend to 
our corps. On the 17th March, St. Patrick was propitiated by due liba- 
tions, and the immortal shamrock was swallowed I know not how often. 
As Rumley and I were returning from the mess, our light bobs seized us, 
and carried us to their barracks, swearing we must see how happy they 
were. Such days are the saturnalia of our poor fellows, so we could not 
refuse them. They brought us to our rooms on their shoulders, preceded 
by a blind fiddler, torturing his cat-gut into “St. Patrick’s day in the 
morning.” Our strict disciplinarians may frown at this, but, Heaven 
knows, I care not for their wrinkles. If I can contribute to the happiness 
of the brave fellows under me, by now and then running with them a few 
yards out of the high road of regulation, I’ll do it, though Sir David and 
the old school st before me, and thundered “hold, hold !”’ 

We soon appeared to be great favourites with our General. The first great 
cause of his partiality was the very admirable inspection we passed, and 
probably a trifling degree of his goodwill might arise from the numerous 
and excellent dinners by which we replied to his praises. In consequence, 
We were envied by all the corps in the garrison, and particularly hated by 
the 16th regiment of foot, which had relieved the Cavan Militia. The men 
of this regiment took every opportunity of quarrelling with our lads, who, 
being nothing loath, met them half-way. After we had received our Wa- 
terloo medals, which were delivered by Colonel Hamilton, with an appro- 
priate speech, all hopes of peace were at an end. The 16th had seen no 
service, our men had passed through @ great deal ; they were irritable, we 
were insulting. Our fellows showed their medals, their opponents knocked 
them down, so that confusion worse confounded disturbed the purlieus of 
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Garryowen, till Barry, by decisive measures, in which he plainly showed 
himself our partisan, put a stop to these irregularities. ‘Though atthe mo- 
ment we were gratified by his partiality, yet I never heard any one speak 
on the subject after we left Limerick who did not censure him, and applaud 
the independent conduct of Colonel Tolley, of the 16th. 

On the anniversary of Waterloo, the soldiers assembled in the morning 
at an early hour, neatly dressed with white trousers, uncovered caps, and 
side arms, bearing numerous chairs, lavishly and really tastily ornamented 
with flowers, ribands, and laurels, and declared their intention of carrying 
their officers round the town. Entreaties were of no avail, resistance had 
a worse effect ; accordingly, the band drew up, the men of our respective 
companies, after fixing a leaf of laurel in our caps, hoisted us up, and away 
we went to the quick steps of “ Waterloo,” the “ Downfall of Paris,” 
“ Garryowen,” and the “ White Cockade.” Thousands of people joined our 
fellows, and every five minutes greeted us with thundering cheers. Women 
would dash from their houses, and try to pass through the crowd to shake 
hands with us, or give us an audible “ Arrah, God bless your good-looking- 
face, honey! I’m sure ye’re a brave one.” We were halted opposite Gen- 
eral Barry’s door, he came out, bowed to us all, and, giving a hip, hip, set 
three such cheers agoing as I never heard before or since. After this, we 
were carried to the barracks. The day was delightful ; its brilliancy, 
the scene before us, and its various associations, were really intoxica- 
ting. 

In November, while quartered at Tralee, I had to march some convicts 
to Killarney, on their way to Cork. My return was a weary day’s work. 
The distance was eighteen miles (Irish), the rain had set in heavily, and 
the wind sent it like shot against our faces. The whole party was fre- 
quently blown off the road, and when we reached the top of the Bunslieve 
Hills, we had the satisfaction to see the floods out beneath us. In a hovel, 
where we halted for half an hour, the men took off their knapsacks, to find 
a dry shirt, which the good-natured fellows insisted on my putting on, 
though they knew it must be wet through again the moment we marched. 
I refused for some time, but was persuaded by the argumentum ad homi- 
nem of “ Oh, Mr. Macready, we’ve seen the day when you weren’t above 
sharing your stock with a light bob ; and if it’s only to keep up ould times, 
your honour, now do.” There was no resisting such valets de chambre. 
Off we started again, and after bearing the @itiless pelting of the storm till 
sunset, and wading at least two miles, often breast high in water, we 
reached the barracks. The Colonel said I was wrong to come, but how 
could I stay without orders or billets; Elkington ordered me to bed, and 
served me out so liberal an allowance of brandy, that it gave me the me- 
grims. I fancied I saw him standing in my room with a face as long as my 
arm, and as black as the devil. My servant endeavoured to convince me 
that no one was there, but the delusion continued, and, half afraid that my 
senses were departing, I crept under the bed clothes, and was soon in a 
sound sleep. Next day I was quite well. I always adduce this circum- 
stance when I argue against supernatural appearances. A mind distem- 
pered with drink, grief, choler, or study in excess, may fancy anything and 
turn it into shape. I particularly pitied the case of one of my prisoners. 
He was a fine, stout, intelligent young man, transported for carrying away 
a girl, and, I believe, breaking a lock open to force his entrance. He told 
me that the woman loved him, but that, off account of a family feud, the 
parents were averse to the match. He said he could not be happy with- 
out her, and that, as she could not be with him, Ireland or New Holland 
was equally indifferent to him. So large a body of his friends came to bid 
him farewell, that I was obliged to prime and load. I told him they might 
talk to him as long as they liked, but if he stirred from his seat he would 
be shot. After a long and affecting conversation, the poor fellow begged 
of me to proceed, and the cart drove off amid the sighs of his kinsmen. 

At the commencement of the new year (1817), numerous reductions 
were talked of in the army, and we soon after received an order that the 
supernumerary lieutenants of battalions in Ireland should be struck off the 
strength of their regiments, receiving full pay up to March 24th. Thus, 
after a companionship of three years, of mingled hardship and happiness, I 
had to bid adieu to my dear 2nd battalion. This brave corps—which will 
be remembered as long as the names of Fuentes d’Onor, Badajoz, Sala- 
manca, Muriel, Quartrebras, and Waterloo are emblazoned in the brightest 
pages of British achieyments—was not more distinguished by its profes- 
sional exertions, than by the cordial and brotherly unanimity which per- 
vaded its internal regulations. The men were devoted to their colours 
and their officers ; never, while the regiment existed, had they been known 
to shrink from either ; the officers, scrupulously attentive to their soldiers, 
entered with feeling into their wants and wishes, and received a pleasing 
return when circumstances threw the power of obliging into the hands of 
the private. The thanks of Generals Leith, Hay, Oswald, Picton, Alten, 
Halkett, hot from the heart in the full fury of the raging battle, speak 
their praises as mere soldiers, while the declarations of Generals Barry, 
Buller, and Gordon, in Ireland, that “ the internal economy of this regi- 
ment had been seldom equalled, but never surpassed by any in the ser- 
vice ;* and that “ this gallant corps substantiates its claim to its country’s 
gratitude, not more by its exertions in the field, than by its uniformly ex- 
emplary conduct in quarters,’ indicate that it was not a brutal fierceness, 
but a truly noble feeling for the honour of their country and corps, that 
excited their energies on the day of action. During the year we were in 
Ireland, but two men were brought before courts martial, and during the 
existence of the battalion, from 1800 to 1817, not an officer was cashiered. 

Colonel Hamilton wrote me a most gratifying letter, requesting me, if I 
wished to return to the army, to lodge the regulated difference, and come 
with him to serve under the old colours in India. He afterwards evinced 
his kindness more strongly, by writing to our agent, under an erroneous 
impression that I had some difficulty in raising the money, desiring him on 
no account to delay my exchange, even if the difference was not lodged, as 
he would be answerable for its payment. These testimonies of my old co- 
lonel’s regard were most flattering to my feelings ; while they proved the 
kindness of his heart, they also testified to the correctness of my general 
conduct. After some delay, occasioned by the girouetterie and avarice of 
a brace of my brother officers, the business was at length satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. I have long since analysed, but at the moment was surprised at, 
the emotion which overcame me, when I saw my name in the Gazette: I 
longed to re-enter the service, I was esteemed by my brother officers, yet 
the sight of my re-appointment struck a damp to my heart. 

Before embarking for India, I met Colonel Bailey in town, and he com- 
plimented me highly, in speaking of my exchange from half-pay. The 
praise of an old officer thrills to my soul. I left London on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary lst, 1818. Our ship, the London, of 1300 tons, was lying off Graves- 
end, whither I proceeded, followed in the evening by W—— and J . 
On my arrival [ pushed off to her, and found our detachment composed of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, Captain Fullerton, Lieutenants Mayne, 
Rumley, Harrison, Neville, Roe, 2nd, Poyntz, and 200 men, safe on board. 
My brother officers appeared most happy to see me, and several of my old 
soldiers came around me to whisper a welcome. Rumley received me with 
the cordiality of a friend, and did I not know all their force, I should add, 
the feelings of a brother. 
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After being well clear of old England, we were annoyed by baffling 
winds, which sent us so near the Irish coast, that we spoke a Cork and 
British packet boat, then still further to the westward, and soon after back 
again towards the Bay of Biscay. This variable weather was what the sail- 
ors call dirty enough, but never really bad, till Saturday, 25th February, 
when it came on to blow very stiff, from S.S.W. right in our teeth. This 
“ increasing breeze,” as they called it, obliged us to double reef the top- 
sails and foresail, and take down the top-gallant yards and royal masts. 
The rigging had been fortunately set up the day before. They all said we 
were very snug, though the weather thickened, and the wind increased so 
towards night, that the foresail was clewed up, and the topsails close reefed. 
The white foam which covered the water seemed to shoot by us with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, and the breeze sung loud and hissingly among the rig- 
ging. The storm seemed condensing its cloudy battalions above our 
heads, and we looked for a busy night. The ship began to lurch heavily, 
taking in much water, which plainly betokened a new vessel not come to 
her trim. At nine o’clock p.m., the dead lights were ordered in, and the 
ports nailed down. Finding nothing to be seen on deck, I went down about 
ten o’clock and turned in, but towards midnight was awoke by an infernal 
din, above which the voice of the first mate was clearly audible, roaring for 
the key of the bread room hatch. Our tiller ropes had gone, and the rud- 
der was bumping furiously. The evil was almost remedied, whep another 
sea struck us along the counter, and smack went the new tackle. The 
danger was very imminent, though we were so ignorant of the extent of it, 
that when Roe entered our cabin, and with a voice tremulous from ivy or 
fear, told us that “aid was given,” we all burst into a horse laugh. How- 
ever, had a puff sent the ship’s head up to the wind, when thus unmanage- 
able, she must have gone down, and every soul with her. When all was 
righted, we congratulated ourselves on our escape, and turned round to 
doze—but in vain—the roaring of the wind and sea had become tremen- 
dous, while the rolling and pitching of the vessel sent our cots like pendu- 
lums from one side of the roof to the other. None seemed much inclined 
for conversation, and the only words uttered were a hurried and occasional 
exclamation, when a heavy sea struck the ship, and made her quiver from 
stem to stern. About six o’clock a.m., a serjeant came down for me to re- 
lieve Poyntz, who was hurt by the fall of a poop ladder, which a sea had 
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sent adrift. I hastened up, and had the gratification of beholding a regular 
storm in “the Bay of Biscay oh!” ; hp 
Our good ship fn ieelion woefully. She rolled from side to side in 
the trough of every wave, which shot up in a sparkling sheet of foam to 
starboard, as it escaped from under the hull, and not unfrequently touched 
the mainyard. Its overflowings deluged the deck, and, as we sank into it, 
not a particle of the lee bulwarks were visible. The guns rose and drop- 
ped on their carriages with every heel, making a loud and monotonous 
noise, as regular, and almost as disheartening, as minute guns. All must 
have experienced the effect of sounds tipon the spirits ; these were the most 
depressing I ever heard. Our main topsail was shivering in rags, and the 
yard swinging from on one side from the breaking of the lee brace, our bin- 
nacles were smashed to pieces, the hencoops rattling about the poop, and 
the hammock rails broken and standing on end the whole length of the ship. 
We had nothing but a main trysail set, and the seamen were standing, 
drenched and dripping, holding on by the ropes which crossed the deck in 
every direction. Thad great difficulty in keeping my feet, as the water 
poured across the deck with the violence of a torrent ; but I contrived to 
get across to the capstan, where Campbell was standing. He pointed 
out our commodore ship, the Amelia, over the larboard beam, under her 
fore aud main topsail close reefed. She looked terrifically fine, sweeping 
before the surge, and seen through the haze occasioned by the tempest, re- 
minded me forcibly of Camoens’ famous spectre ship, the Flying Dutch- 
man of our navigators. She evidently made better weather than we did, 
but I heard afterwards that one of her midshipmen, a fine boy, was blown 
off the cross jack yard and dashed to pieces. Our seamen behaved admira- 
bly, though apparently not much prejudiced in favour of the good ship. 
Just as I came on deck, Mr. Wakeland, our boatswain’s mate, was bawling 
out, “Tumble up, tumble up! Main topmen come now, tumble up my 
hearts!” And away the poor fellows went up the shrouds, to secure the 
mainyard, though the seas dashed over them, with a force which I thought 
it impossible to withstand, and which was in reality so dangerous that 
Campbell said to me, “ Isn’t it melancholy to see those poor fellows; I’m 
afraid they'll go, either from the shrouds or the yard ; but it must be done. 
An old quartermaster was standing near me, when an awful sea struck us 
all along the larboard quarter, and crashing the bulwarks before it, sent a 
sheet of water half way up to the main top. “ That’s a rattler, eh, Mr. 
Anderson ?” I remarked, and the old fellow, wringing the wet from his 
hair, and staring round us, as if to agcertain that he was still really out of 
the water, coally growled out, “ Humph! why I was thinking, sir, the few- 
er of them she gets, the better for all of us.” ‘ 
The gale continued in full fury till near noon, and latterly considerable 
apprehensions were entertained about the masts, as the rigging, being new, 
had stretched so much, that the stays were as slack as so many loose ropes. 
“ Tt can’t last for ever,’”’ was the only consolation we offered to each other, 
and towards twelve o’clock something like a shrouded gleam of sunshine 
was apparently trying to struggle through the vast masses of vapour, to 
encourage our hopes. There was also a trifling alteration in the wind, 
which was coming towards south. It gradually, though almost impercep- 
tibly, moderated, and the wind came round so much towards east, that 
about three o’clock they endeavoured to set two storm staysails, and wear 
ship. One of the sails split, and flapped about with such force, that it was 
a matter of difficulty and danger to get it in. However, the other stood, 
the ship came round, and we nearly held our direct course. The manceuvre 
of wearing, gave us a new and magnificent spectacle. As the ship's 
head came round, it naturally crossed the waves in every direction, and 
made them appear to us mighty and tumultuous bodies of water, rising up 
irregularly, like the dancing of boiling liquid, to oppose our progress. One 
could fancy them the spirits of the deep, vainly resisting the genius of na- 
vigation. By night we had once more bent our fore and mizen topsails, 
and next morning were bounding over the agitated ocean at the rate of 
nine knots an hour, and standing our due course. Few dangers are so ter- 
rific as our fancies will depict them, but I hardly think the most vivid im- 
agination can do justice to the sublimity of a storm at sea ; description is 
still more inadequate. 
The weather held good, and our climate improved hourly, without any- 
thing worth notice till March the 2nd, when we saw Porto Santo and Ma- 
deira, S.S.E., about twelve leagues. We neared the latter island the fol- 
lowing morning, so as to distinguish the white cottages and vineyards, 
which beautify the ascent from the bay of Funchal, but the town is hidden 
by a projection of the coast, and our unaccommodating commodore, Cap- 
tain Balston, refused to put in. The climate here was heavenly, no cold to 
benumb, no heat to relax, but that happy mean of temperature which true 
Musselmans look for in the paradise of their prophet. The sea broke into 
ripples rather than into waves, and no clouds obscured the bright blue sky 
till evening, when a congregation of fantastic vapours assembled in the 
west, and were conjured by the setting sun into woods, forts, cities, and 
seas, one vast and dazzling landscape of glittering gold. When gazing on 
such splendid but fleeting visions, I have wondered whether the heroic Co- 
lumbus ever practised on the superstitious credulity of his adventurers by 
these propitious omens. 
A steady Zephyr, vulgarly denominated the south-east trade, wantoned 
round us, and assisted us forward at the average rate of fifty leagues per 
diem. As the heat of the weather increased, we amused ourselves by day 
in watching the shoals of flying fish rise from the waters, when pursued by 
the “ bonita,” or foretold a speedy interruption to our listless idleness from 
the casual rencontre of thousands of rolling porpoises. Mother Cary’s 
chickens also excited the apprehensions of our weather-wise prophets, and 
a calm, attended by aswell, was always to be the forerunner of some dread- 
ful visitation ; but, thank heaven, the days of second sight are over, and no 
one now need dread his enemies till he sees them. At night the stars and 
the waters, which brilliantiy sparkled as the vessel dashed its spray aside, 
were the objects of our communings. 
On nearing the equinoctial line, we lost the trade and its delightful 
climate, and were annoyed by long and sultry calms, sudden squalls, 
heavy swells, torrents of rain, which fell perpendicularly like a sheet of 
water, and intolerable heat. Sometimes taken aback half-a-dozen times 
in a night, and hardly making steerage way, then laid over by a sud- 
den pufl, with ports open and every stich of canvas stretched. One night 
we were just going down the middle, to “ Blue bonnets over the bor- 
der,’ when rush came the wind, without a shadow of warning, and 
almost put us on our beam ends. The sailors and all of us were as 
active as possible, when a loud crash, and a cry of “ Cut it away,” on the 
forecastle attracted our attention. The jibboom and both jibs had been 
carried away. 
During the calms we often went out in the punt to shoot fowls of dif- 
ferent kinds, which abound in these latitudes, and the last of these trips 
was near ending seriously with me. I was quite exhausted with two hours’ 
rowing under a hot sun, when a swell came on, and we pulled tor the ship. 
I was preparing to ascend the side of the vessel, and had the rope in my 
hand, when a wave suddenly hove the boat away, and left me dangling 
just above the water’s edge. I was too much tired to ascend hand over 
hand, and was almost dropping into my resting place, when the punt was 
got under me, and [ nearly upset it by dropping in. Rumley’s agitation, 
as It testified his regard, quite delighted me. Had I fallen into the 
water, I should most likely have got under the ship’s bottom, and never 
been seen again, particularly as three or four sharks had been about the 
vessel all day. 
Our sunny days of indolénce and ease still continued, and when uninter- 
rupted by the sudden torrents of rain which came down unexpectedly, 
— with gleams and flashes of lightning, and long rolling peals, or 
oe — of thunder, were passed in basking and perspiring over a 
We here ts yo which overshadows the quarter-deck and poop. 
birds ser the ee or hours at the cabin windows, watching the pintado 

it yore —_—— chickens of Mother Cary, and one day were treated 
with gat ny tm chase between a dolphin and a single flying fish. The 
latter, ay ying @ couple of hundred yards, was obliged to return to the 
water, - ie rose again, and continued its flight, and the dolphin 
always darted at it when it descended. Thrice it shot forward with the 
rapidity of an arrow, and thrice we shouted as the flying fish escaped. and 
again took wing ; but the fourth fall was decisive, the little creature kept 
ps long out of the water that it appeared quite exhausted, and dropped 
perpead.cularly from its flight, close to its pursuer, who I suppose despatch- 
ed it, for it never rose again. 

One of our amusements was to bait a long line with a piece of meat. ar 
fixing a float close to the hook, endeavourei to catch A water fowl . 
cannot recollect an instance of its Success, but it afforded one of the cadets 
an opportunity of remarking, “ What liars they'd think us in England, if 
we wrote word that we had been fishing for fowl, and were going to break- 
fast on fish that had flown into the ship of their aon nenora”” As he aad. 
it was but a few mornings before that a flying fish had come in at our cabin 
window, and knocked itself down against Mayne’s cot. Two sharks were 
caught in these latitudes, each about eight feet long. One of them which 
I saw brougit on board was amazingly voracious. It was some time under 
our stern windows, with the little blue spotted pilot fish, about four inches 
long, vibrit ng like the magnetic needle when moved, above his head: 

and though ie swam o{ when we first threw him the bait, a large junk of 
s*lt bet. he soon returned and carr‘ed off almost the whole of it. We 
iho ight he had tricked us, but were surprised to see him come back, and 














| ble (“ Hear,” and laughter), but I trust, after all the observations I have 
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was hauled up, welcomed by the shouts and stabs of the seamen, who 
crowded to have a cut at their natural enemy. The shark did not tarn 
round to seize the bait, but dived down, and ro came up perpendicularly 
towards it. We found a sucking fish sticking to the brute, and preserved 
it on-board some days. It fastens itself on the shark by means of an oval- 
shaped organ (about two inches in length, and one in its greatest breadth), 
which is on its breast, and is endued with uncommon powers of retention. 
I passed the nights on deck in these latitude’, and though no astronomer, 
found pleasure in gazing on the sky, which now was studded with strange 
and foreign constellations: It seemed as if we were entering another 
world, where even the firmament was altering. Often would meteors 
of an uncommon magnitude and brilliancy, dart across the unclouded sky, 
and bursting into myriads of starr and streams of light, irradiate and, 
beautify the face of heaven.—e( To be continued.) 
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THE CLERGY RESERVES IN CANADA. 
House of Commons, Friday, Dec 3.. 


Sir. W. MOLESWORTH, in putting to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies the question of which he had given notice, said he must first ask 
whether the right hon, geptleman had received an address to the Crown to 
which the House of Assembly of Canada agreed on the 17th of September 
last, by a majority of 54 to 22, and in which they assured Her Majesty that 
they deeply regretted to learn the contents of a despatch, in which the 
right hon. Ravesi had stated that it was not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
present Government to fulfil a promise which had been made to the Cana- 
dian Legislature by the late Government? That promise was, that Her 
Majesty’s Government would recommend to Parliament that an Act should 
be passed to enable the Canadian Legislature to dispose of the proceeds of 
the Clergy Reserves, subject to the condition that the vested interests of 
persons should be secured during their lives. He wished to ask what were 
the present intentions of Her Majesty’s Government, and whether they in- 
tended after Christmas to recommend to Parliament the measure he had 
just described ? 

Sir J. PAKINGTON, in answer to the first question of the hon. Baronet, 
which had not been mentioned in the notice-paper, had to state that he had 
received from Canada the address to which the hon Baronet had referred, 
and which was founded upon certain resolutions which had been adopted 
by the House of Assembly. He had no objection to proceed to answer the 
more important question of which the hon. Baronet had been kind enough 
to give him ample notice ; and he begged to state to the House that he felt 
very great regret that the forms of the House precluded him from accom- 
panying his answer to that question with the explanation which it would 
be strongly his desire to give on this subject. Bound, however, as he was 
by these forms, he would only state to the hon. Baronet that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government had given the fullest and most anxious consideration 
to this difficult and important subject, and to the whole of the circum- 
stances under which the question had been forced upon their attention ; 
and his answer was, that, considering that this was essentially an Upper 
Canadian question, and that the representatives were as nearly as possible 
equally divided upon the subject—(hear)—considering that the majority 
who had carried the resolutions to which the hon. Baronet had referred 
consisted in a large proportion of Roman Catholic members of the lower 
province, whose religion had been amply and munificently endowed (hear, 
hear)—considering that the Act of 1840 was proposed and accepted by all 
parties as a final settlement of this long discussed and most difficult ques- 
tion; considering, above all, that the Act of 1840 was part of the arrange- 
ments which attended the Act of Union, and was intended to guard against 
those dangers to Protestant endowments which were dreaded at the time 
of the Act of Union :—considering all these circumstances, it was not the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to introduce any bill for the pur- 
pose of repealing the provisions of that Act. (Hear.) 

Sir W. MOLESWORTH then gave notice that immediately after the 
Christmas recess, he should move for leave to bring in a bill to enable the 
Legislature of Canada to dispose of the proceeds of the Clergy Reserves, 
subject to the condition which he had just mentioned. (Loud cries of 
“hear, hear.)”’ 

THE BUDGET. 


House of Commons, Thursday, Dec. 16. 


Mr. DISRAELI.—* * * * Treasury finance is a subject with which the 
House is not very versant, but I hope the House will not think me pre- 
sumptuous in attempting to instruct them upon it. Iwas not born and 
bred a Chancellor of the Exchequer—I am one of the Parliamentary rab- 


| made, it will be seen that I do know something on this subject. * * * * 
| Then there is another fault of mine upon which the hon. and learned 
member for Kidderminster is the great authority, and that not only here, 
but I suspect elsewhere also. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) The Caffre 
war has broken out again. (Hear, hear.) Now I made a statement to the 
House a fortnight ago respecting the prospects of extraordinary expendi- 
ture with regard to the Caffre war. I have formed my opinion on the 
subject of the Caffre war—with great deference to the despatches which 
are forwarded to my own department from a branch of the service under 
my immediate supervision and control—I mean the commissariat depart- 
ment, a branch of the service which deals entirely with the extraordinary 
expenditure under the control of the Treasury. Whatever the result may 
be, I must say that I believe the public funds were never administered by 
more able men than those who have regulated the extraordinary expendi- 
tures of the Caffre war in the commissariat department. That depart- 
ment communicates directly with the Treasury, and, although the despat- 
ches are mainly confined to the question of expenditure, there is some- 
times a great deal of information conveyed in them in a less public and 
formal manner than in the despatches received in other quarters. Well upon 
the information which I have received, which has never deceived me. 
which has justified me, at the commencement of the year, in not calling 
upon the House to confirm that vote of £200,000 (hear, hear), I made 
the statement the other night, that I believed the Caffre war was terminat- 
ed. We have had more recent information, and I can truly say that all 
the information that has reached me has entirely substantiated the state- 
ment [| made upon the previous authority. (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear.’’) 
I have no hesitation in saying, the Cafire war is terminated. (Cheers.) 
The best evidence I have is, that the commissariat department, who are 
dealing with the extraordinary expenditure, the only one that figures in 
our estimate, are winding up their extraordinary accounts (hear, hear) : 
and they announce that, except for some casualties, they will not trouble 
me for any further advances. (Hear, hear.) They give incidental details 
of the state of the country, which convince me that the war is finished. 
(Hear, hear.) In a war with a savage country you cannot have peace 
suddenly and precisely ascertained, as you do with a nation with which 
you have a treaty, or where you can take the capital, or where some inci- 
dent occurs which convinces all the inhabitants that the struggle is over. 
(Hear, hear.) A sort of flickering ember there may be ; and to the last 
an officer may be scalped, or some straggling assassination may occur ; but 
that the Caffres can now bring any force into the field I believe the com- 
mittee may be satisfied is impossible. (Heur, hear.) It is not that seve- 
ral chiefs have surrendered--these things have happened before ; it is not 
even that the Waterkloof is cleared—though that is important ; but it is 
that in the bush, in the Amatolas, the skeletons of the Caftres are found ; 
it is clear that they have no means of subsistence ; they are lingering in 
the bush and dying. (Hear, hear.) * * * * But there was a very 
important question also to consider when we took this general survey of 
our financial system—a very important question to settle before we could 
decide even as to the first step we should take—and that was the question 
how far we should prevail upon the country to fix upon that sum of direct 
taxation which was necessary for any Ministry that attempted to enter 
into a career of financial reform. (Hear.) I have been accused by the 
member for Halifax (Sir C. Wood) of making a proposition which reck- 
lessly increases the direct taxation of the country. (Hear, hear.) I have 
been accused by the member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham)—prompt in ac- 
cusation*at all times (cheers from the Ministerial side)—of pushing direct 
taxation to a rash extreme. In the first place, the proposition I made on 
the part of the Government, instead of recklessly increasing the amount of 
direct taxation, would not, if it passed, occasion so great an amount of 
direct taxation as prevailed under the superintendence of the finances by 
the right hon. gentleman the member for Halifax, when he enjoyed not 
only the income and property-tax, bat the window-tax, which, in the last 
year of its existence, brought him nearly £2,000,000 sterling (Cheers. ) 
The right hon. gentleman, who says you must not recklessly increase the 
amount of direct taxation, reduced the amount which he received in its 
last year from the window-tax, and was content with the modest sum of 
£700,000 by the way of commutation for the window-tax. I cannot for- 
get that the right hon. gentleman, who recklessly charges me with increas- 
ing the amount of direct taxation proposed first a complete commutation 
which would have made his house-tax larger in amount than the one I 
have proposed. (Loud cheers.) But is this all? Is this all that has been 
done by the right hon. gentleman who charges me with proposing reckless- 





still more so whea he dashed at the almost naked iron, and swallowing it 








ister who with the property-tax you have now producing its full amount, 
with a window-tax that brought nearly £2,000,000, came down to the 
House of Commons one day and proposed toa startked assembly to double 
nearly the property and income-tax. (Great cheering.) I look on this 
conduct as indicating carelessness of ¢ uences. I look upon it as the 
conduct of a man who has not well wei the enterprise in which he is 
embarked. We hear of the duplication of the house-tax—an innocent 
amount ; but if the right hon. gentleman had carried the duplication of 
the property and income-tax, I think he might fairly have been charged 
with recklessly increasing the direct taxation of the country. (Loud 
cheers.) The most curious thing, however, is that the Minister who came 
forward to make a proposition, which nothing but the most grave con- 
junction of circumstances could have justified, at the first menace of oppo- 
sition withdrew his proposition. (Loud cheers.) Talk of recklessness! 
Ww hy, what in the history of finance is equal to the recklessness with which 
the right hon. gentleman acted? (Loud cheers.) And what was the 
ground on which he made this monstrous and enormous proposition ; a 
proposition which only the safety of the State would have justified him in 
making? When he was beaten, baffled, humiliated, he came forward to 
say that he had sufficient revenue without resorting to that tion. 
(Great and continued cheering.) The future historian will not be’ lieved 
to be telling the truth when he says that the Minister came down nearly to 
double the income-tax, and the next day came down to say that the 
be and means wereample. (Renewed chéering.) But then he tells 

and not in very polished, and in scareely Parliamentary language, that 
do not know my business. (Great cheering.) He may have learnt his 
business, The House of Commons is the best judge of that. I care not to 
be his critic ; yet if he has learnt his business he has to learn some other 
things—that petulance is not criticism, and that insolence is not integrity. 
(Loud and continued cheering.) * . . e * « 
We had, then, to consider the great question of direct taxation. It is 
totally impossible—with whatever group we commenced—that we could 
embark on a career of financial reform which would be really efficient, un- 
less we had an amount of taxation still including the income-tax. What 
is the rule we laid down? Instead of being reckless, or in the lan 

of the right hon. gentleman the member for Carlisle, ready to push direct 
taxation to a rash extreme, we resolved that the direct taxation on which 
we should rest should be in amount of revenue inferior to that which had 
recently prevailed in this country, and which, since the repeal of the corn 
laws, had been cheerfully assented to by the people. Well, we had then 
to lay down two principles connected with direct taxation. We had to 
assert that there is a differenee between property and income, a difference 
between precarious and certain income. e had next to vindicate the 
principle which we believe, and do believe, is a just one, and which if not 
now, must ultimately be recognized and adopted—namely, that the basis 
of direct taxation should be enlarged. (Ministerial cheers.) Having these 
two principles to guide us in devising means by which we were to obtain 
the amount of direct taxation necessary for our p , we thought, if we 
applied them moderately, temperately, scientifically, and wisely in the 
measures that we brought before the House, we should be acting rightly. 
We believed that the peerempe | which we recognized between realized and 
precarious incomes was one which certainly did not operate on the exces- 
sive side of the scale ; but we belived that the recognition of that principle 
was one which would gratify the working millions of this country, and we 
believed also that in asking them to contribute to the revenue of the 
country, by extending the house-tax to houses of £10, we were taking a 
course perfectly justifiable. (Cheers.) The question of the suffrage 
been introduced into this debate. I candidly admit | am one of those who 
do not like to blend the question of the franchise with a question of mere 
money ; nor am I one of those who are so anxious to introduce this ques- 
tion of the suffrage into a discussion having relation to our financial 
system. Ifit be sought to establish asa permanent feature of our social 
system that there shall be created classes who are to exercise political 
power by means of throwing an undue weight of direct taxation upon the 
wealthier portion of the community, and an undue weight of indirect taxa- 
tion on the working classes. I cannot imagine a circumstance more fatal 
to this country, or one more pregnant of disastrous consequences. (Cheers.) 
But of this I feel convinced, that those who will first experience the dis- 
astrous consequences will be the priveleged class. (Cheers.) There was 
one observation made by the right hon. member for Carlisle which I ought 
to notice. That right hon. gentleman particularly dilated on the hard 
case of that class whose income amounted to £150 a-yer: those whom he 
considered to form the most straitened class perhaps in the country, and 
who bore most of the brunt of indirect taxation. It was the same argu- 
ment which has been used to-night by the hon. and learned gentleman the 
member for Southampton (Sir A, Cockburn). Now, that subject has been 
investigated by men who have devoted their lives to the study of these ° 
questions. It has recently been investigated by a gentleman who is what 
is called a Liberal, and who if he were a member of this House would sit 
opposite to me—I mean Mr. , one of the most able inquirers into these 
subjects of the present day, and, if any position has been more completely 
established than another as regards the incidence of taxation, it is, in my 
opinion, this,—that there is no class upon whom that incidence falls more 
lightly than upon those who possess £150 a-year. It is that class who 
possess property of £300 a-year who bear the brunt of indirect taxation. 
That can be completely and most satisfactorily shown. But we had on 
Tuesday night’s debate a most doleful and piteous appeal made to the 
House upon the hardship of taxing poor clerks with incomes of between 
£100 and £150 a-year. The right hon. gentleman stated that £150 a-year 
was exactly that point in the scale where manual labour ends and ,profes- 
sional skill begins. You can recall to your minds the effective manner in 
which the right hon. gentleman stated this. (Cheers and laughter.) He 
showed himself, in my opinion, an unrivalled artist when he told us that 
this was the point where the fustian jacket ceased, and broadcloth became 
the clothing. (Cheers and laughter.) The right hon. gentleman is one 
whose skill we must all admire ; though I do not so much respect him as 
I greatly regard him. (Cheers and laughter.) 

In deciding upon the incidence of taxation, no one knows who has not 
embarked in that terrible enterprise the labour you have to undergo, the 
documents you have to read, and the mental exertion you have to apply. 
I am sure, for myscif that there has been nothing ever written on the su 
ject that I have not had to digest. My researches have been ample, and 
among the memorandums to guide me and to lead me, I have studied 
statutes and consulted records wherever they could be found. I hope I am 
superior to quoting Hansard, and all that sort of trash. (Laughter.) But 
I will state that among the documents, public and official, which I read to 
guide me, and the perusal of which persuaded me, I found one which 
greatly influenced me. I found the Superannuation-tax bill of 1834, 
which was drawn upand introduced by the right hon. gentleman the mem- 
ber for Carlisle, being one of those great and worthy efforts which the 
right hon. gentleman made with a view to the improvement of the admin- 
istration of the country. (Cheers.) I found in that bill that the line was 
drawn at £100 per annum (cheers and laughter) ; that the poor clerk under 
that sum only pays 24 -per cent., while the poor clerk above that sum, 
though he may only have £110 a-year, pays 5 per cent. (Renewed cheers 
and laughter.) That was the reckless labour of the right hon. gentleman 
the member for Carlisle. (Hear, hear.) I know my deficiencies as much 
as any man in this house—probably more. But, after all, what, I ask, is 
to guide us? I am perfectly willing to forget all that might be said in 
debate ; but when I get into office and refer to public records, and when I 
look at a statute of the realm, then I suppose I am come to the calm, 
solid, and solemn conclusion of a statesman. Though I would not legislate 
upon a passage of a speech, yet if I find despatches and statutes to con- 
sult, then | feel that, though opinions may change upon political matters, 
this is the better mind of the man, and, being the better mind of a most 
able man, I confess the reading of that statute did influence me in that 
very arrangement I had proposed respecting the poor clerks with regard 
to the income-tax. (Loud cheers.) And remember what has happeued 
to the poor clerks since 1834, when this statute was drawn ; remember the 
reduction of taxation of which the poor clerk has had the benefit. Re- 
member the repeal of the corn-laws. (Cheers.) Look at the position of 
the poor clerk who had £110 a-year, and then had a double tax placed 
upon him by the right hon. gentleman; and look at h's position now to 
what it was then. I say without hesitation, that [ do not believe that the 
condition of any portion of the labouring classes has been so much im- 
proved as that of the class of clerks whose salaries range between £100 
and £150 a-vear. si - 7 P ¥ 
Recogn‘zing—I am obliged to repeat it—recognizing the great and per-. 
manent revolution wh'ch has oceurred in the commercial system of this 
country—-recogn zing as I have done, unarestr.cted compet tion as the prin- 
¢.ple on wh'ch our future commercial pol’cy is to be based ; and wishing 
to assim late onr financ’al to our commere al system, and assuming that we 
had obtained th’s amount of d rect taxation to rest upon, we ultimately 
decided that it would be the wisest course to commence by acting upon 
those art cles wh ch entered most into consumption by the people, and that 
it would be for their salutary advantage ii we selected those urt’cles which 
were subjected to the larg¢st impost. (Cheers.) Now, that is the real 
history 0: the connexion between the direct and ind rcct taxat.on, as 
they are both dealt with in this financ’al measure. Under these circum- 








ly to increase the direct taxation of the country? Why, there is the Min- 


stances we were induced to recommend to the House the proposition which 
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we have made with respect to the tea and malt duties, I think the 
House and the country have recognized the wisdom of the course we 
have pursued. (Hear, hear.) At this late hour I shall not enter 
into any elaborate argumentation on the subject of the effect which 
will be produced by the modification of the malt-tax. I am told, that 
if you reduce the tax on the consumer,—and only as a tax on the con- 
sumer—and to that point I shall advert presently, as being in perfect 
harmony with the principles laid down in our revision of the taxation 
on one article,—to the extent of £2,500,000'sterling, that you do not affect 
the price to him im the least, and that all the reduction goes to the brewer. 
(Hear, hear.) I remember when we used to discuss the effect of taxation 
on another article that similar observations were made. Ido not care to 
remember from what quarter they emanated, but the effect and object of 
those observations was exactly the same. (Cheers.) Then it was, “ Oh! 
those villains, the bakers!” (Loud cheering and laughter.) You may re- 
duce the price of cora—you may injure the agricultural interest—you may 
ruin the farmers and the country gentlemen—but you could not reduce the 
ce of the loaf to the consumer. No, the bakers took it all. (Cheers and 
ghter.) Oh, yes, and there were the millers. The millers were worst 

of all—they carried off all the reduction. (Cheers renewed.) Well, those 
arguments had a considerable effect, and there was such a prejudice raised 
against the bakers throughout the country, that I should not have been 
surprised if they had been hanged ih one day, as the bakers had once been 
in Constantinople. (Laughter.) It was said at that time that a fall of 4s. 
a quarter on wheat would not affect the price of bread, and we were told 
that the bakers, like the brewers, were a great monopoly, they were great 
capitalists—they were a kind of Freemasons, and do what you would, it 
was totally i ble in any way ever to get a cheap loaf. (Hear, hear.) 
And now—such are the vicissitudes of political life!—now we hear the 
same arguments from those who wanted to buy in the cheapest and to sell 
in the dearest market. (Hear, hear.) The great opponents of colonial 
imports—the members of the import committee—here we find them all ar- 
rayed in favour of high taxation for the producer, and here we find them, 
with taunts to us, using the fallacies which we at least have had the cou- 
honourably to give up. (Tremendous cheering.) Tell me protection 

is dead! Tell me there is no Protectionist party! Why, ’tis rampant, and 
"tis there. (Pointing to the Opposition benches. Great and prolonged 
cheering, and some ironical laughter.) They have taken up our principles 
with our benches, and I believe they will be quite as unsucessful. (Cheers.) 

* * * *~ * * 


I think I have now noticed every objection of importance which has 
been brought against the Government propositions. I have avoided enter- 
ing into the question as to the unconstitutionality of our conduct with re- 
spect to the income-tax. Legitimate opportunities will arise for comment- 
ing upon all that may be said upon this subject ; and the House will, I hope, 
come to a fair decision on the subject. Although many minute objections 
have been made to points of detail [ have not stopped to notice these. I 
have not stopped to vindicate that part of the income-tax relating to the 
farmer’s schedule. I shall be prepared to lay before the committee the 
facts and reasons which have induced us ta take that course; but I may 
state now that our only object was to make as close an approximation to 
justice as possible. And I will not voté for that schedule if it is not the 
vailing feeling of the House that it is a just arrangement. (Hear, 
-) I will not enter now into the question of the hop duty and things 
of that kind. After so protracted a debate, and following so many speakers 
who commented upon so many points in the financial scheme of the Go- 
vernment, I hope the committee will feel that if I have avoided some of 
those points it has been from deference to them, and not from any wish of 
my own to avoid the subject. (Hear, hear.) But some advice has been 
which I ought, perhaps, to notice. I have been told to withdraw 
my budget. (‘ Hear,’ and laughter.) I was told that Mr. Pitt withdrew 
his budget, and that more recently other persons had done so too. (Laugh- 
ter.) Now, I do not aspire to the fame of Mr. Pitt, but I will not submit 
to the degradation of others. (Loud cheers.) No, Sir; I have seen the 
_ Consequences of a Government not being able to pass their measures—con- 
sequences not honourable to the Government, not advantageous to the 
country, and not, in my opinion, conducive to the reputation of this House, 
which is most dear to me. (Loud cheers.) I remember a budget which 
was withdrawn, and re-withdrawn, and withdrawn again (laughter) in the 
year 1848. What was the consequence of the Government existing upon 
sufferance? What was the consequence to the finances of this country? 
Why, that ignoble transaction respecting the commutation of the window 
and house duty, which now I am obliged to attempt to re-adjust. (Cheers.) 
The grievance is deeper than mere questions of party consideration. When 
es are balanced—when a Government cannot pass its measures—-the 
t principle of public life, the most important dogmas of politics, de- 
generate into party questions. )Hear.) Look at this question of direct 
taxation, the most important question of the day. It is a question which 
must sooner or later force itself upon everybody's attention ; and I see be- 
fore me many who I know sympathise, as far as that important principle is 
concerned, with the policy of the Government. Well, direct taxes, although 
— with wisdom, temperance, and prudence, become a party question. 
(Cheers.) Talk of administrative reform! Talk of issuing commissions 
to inquire into our dockyards! Why, if I were, which is not impossible, 
by intense labour to bring forward a scheme which might save a million to 
this country, administrative reform would be a party question to-morrow. 
(Loud cheers.) Yes, I know what I have to face. 1 have to face a coali- 
tion. (Cheers.) The combination may be successful. A coalition has 
before this been successful. But coalitions, although successful, have al- 
ways found this, that their triumph has been very brief. (Loud cheers.) 
This I know, that England has not loved coalitions. (Cheers) I appeal 
from the coalition to that public opinion which governs this country—to 
that public opinion whose wise and irresistible influence can control even 
the decrees of Parliament, and without whose support the most august 
and ancient institutions are but “the baseless fabric of a vision.” (The 
right hon. gentleman resumed his seat amid deafening and prolonged 
cheering.) 

Mr. GLADSONE.—-I rise with reluctance to trespass upon the attention 
of the House, but the speech we have just heard ought, it seems to me, to 
meet with areply, and witha reply upon the moment. (Hear.) And I begin 
by telling the right hon. gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, before 
I come to the question whether he knows his business or not, that there are 
some things which he too has yet to learn. (Loud cheers from the Oppo- 
sition.) § here were other reasons, besides those of triviality and irrele- 
vancy, whythe should have spared us the discussion on the subject of emi- 
= (Cries of “ Oh,” laughter, and cheers.) And I tell him that the 

icense of language he has used (cheers), and the phrases he has applied 
(interruption)—that the phrases he has applied to the characters of public 
men (renewed interruption)—to these whose public career (loud cries of 
“Oh, oh,” and continued interruption prevented the sentence from being 
finished). My wish is to keep myself—although I confess I could not hear 
the phrases which the right hon. gentleman has used and remain totally 
unmoved (a laugh)—to keep myself within the bounds of Parliamentary 
order and propriety. (Cheers.) And I beg. of you, Sir, that if in one 

le remark which I shall make I shall tresspass beyond those limits, you 
will have the kindness to correct me. (Cheers and interruption.) As to 
some gentlemen—not the great party opposite, from whom I never re- 
ceived anything but kindness and courtesy—but some gentleman, in re- 
mote corners of the house, who is availing himself of the darkness, I tell 
him that he must bear to hear his Chancellor of the Exchequer who is so 
free in his comments upon others, brought to the bar of this committee and 
+ ge cl those 44 Payee | and propriety which he [The rest of 

sentence was lost in the cheers of the Opposition.] W 
to attach to the words of the Ministers of then d we eee 


) ord t Crown a great authority, and 
that authority, as it is required by the public interest, so it is wnat just- 
ified by the character and conduct of the Ministers, But the right hon. 


gentleman is not entitled to charge with insolence men who ——., (Loud 
cheers and much interruption.) I must tell him that he is not entitled to 
say to my right hon. friend the member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham), that 
regards, but does not respect him. (Cheers from the Opposition, and a 
laugh from the Ministerial benches.) 1 must tell the right hon, gentleman 
that, whatever he has learnt—and he has learnt much—he has not learnt 
the limits of discretion, of moderation, and forbearance (loud cheers) that 
ought to restrain the conduct and language of every member of this house 
the disfegard of which would be an offence in the meanest among us, and 
of the House of Com- 
* 





which is an offence of tenfold weight in the leader 
“ a cheers “+ .“ Opposition.) ° 
now he came to the last question, which was vital to 1 
this matter. Had the Chancellor of the Exchequer ectnaes te mg wd 
oma les a subversion of all those rules of prudence which had heretofore 
eemed necessary to the conduct of financial affairs—had he presented 
to the House a budget without a surplus. He (Mr. Gladstone) affirmed 
without the slightest doubt, that the right hon. gentleman had done so. A 
worthy alderman entered the other night intoa defence of the budget ; but 
oh, t a smash, what a cruel wreck and ruin, had that right hon. gen- 
tleman made of that defence this evening! (Cheers.) The right hon. gen- 
tleman had, for the first time, in unmistakeable terms, stated that his sur- 
plus consisted only of the repayment of money borrowed, or the creation 
of adebt; and the question the House had now to consider was, whether 
they would give their san¢tion to @ fiuancial scheme founded upon a sur- 
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lus so obtained. There were some points of the explanation of the right 
on. gentleman with which he was exceedingly ill satisfied, though there 
were others, with which he was better satisfied. With re to the Caffre 
war he could not bring himself to criticize severely intelligence so pleasing 
as that which the right hon. gentleman hadannounced. (“ Hear,” and a 
laugh.) If it were an illusion, let them cherish it until it was dispelled by 
intelligence which was open to no suspicion. With respect to the malt- 
tax, he thanked the right hon. gentleman for his explanations as to the 
years 1854 and 1855. ile thought, however, that according to the right 

on. gentleman’s own showing, the loss in subsequent years upon the malt- 
tax would be an enormous loss most slowly replaced. The right hon. gen- 
tleman’s surplus consisted of the Exchequer Loan Fund ; it was, in fact, a 
surplus of borrowed money, and it was clear, frem the right hon. gentle- 
man’s statement of the revenue, that there was an actual deficiency. He 
(Mr. Gladstone) considered that these wert not times when they ought to 
trifle with the revenue of the country, but when they should maintain the 
finances in a high state of credit. He believed that the Government lived, 
or thought to live, upon a temporary harvest of popularity. They had, as 
he thought, seen an instance of this in the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to-night; for they had seen the way in which he had laid 
out before the public the good deeds of the Government, as a shopman 
laid out his wares. (Cheers and laughter.) The right hon. gentleman had 
closed his speech by stating that he was opposed by a coalition. (Ministe- 
rial cheers.) Was, then, a combinatian of four parties banded together, 
without any common principles of action, for the purpose of putting out 
the Government by a factious combination? (Ministerial cheers.) What, 
he asked, was the meaning of these charges of combination and coalition, 
and where was the evidence by which they were supported ? If the evidence 
of factious combination depended only upon concurrence in a vote, why 
was not the complaint of combination raised about a fortnight ago by 
members of the Government, when some hon. gentlemen on that (the Op- 
position) side of the House gave a vote not altogether inconvenient to them? 
(Cheers and laughter.) He voted against the right hon. gentleman and 
his budget, not only because he disapproved on general grounds of the 
principles of the budget, but emphatically and peculiarly because in his 
conscientious belief that budget was the most subversive in its tendencies 
of any that he had ever known submitted to the House, and the most re- 
gardless of those general rules of prudence which it was absolutely neces- 
sary they should observe. It was too much to hope that the representa- 
tives of constituencies should teach the Government its duty in elementary 
matters relating to its business and position. He (Mr. Gladstone) should 
vote against the Chancellor of the Exchequer in support of those conserva- 
tive principles of finance (cheers and counter-cheers), which, thank God, 
were common in a great degree to all parties in the British House of Com- 
mons, but of which he always thought it the peculiar pride and glory of 
the Conservative party to be the championsand defenders. (Cheers.) They 
were bound to look with some suspicion upon new principles of financial 
policy which departed from those that had been held by all our statesmen, 
and by the common sense of the country, as essential to the public pfos- 
perity. (Hear, hear.) Would they vote for a budget which consecrated 
the principle of deficiency (loud cries of “ Hear, hear’’), and in times of 
uneasiness endangered the public credit? (Hear, hear.) If they gave their 
authority and consent to this most unsound and delusive scheme the day 
would surely come when they would look upon this vote, as its conse- 
quences should sooner or later unfold themselves, with a bitter, but a late 
and ineffectual repentance. (Much cheering). 


- — 


THE FRENCH EMPIRE AND ITS CHARACTERISTICS. 


Among the assurances put forward with an air of confidence by the 
shallow or the insincere apologists of the power of Louis Napoleon, we were 
told that the dictatorial and despotic authority he had assumed was to 
be limited to the necessity of the case, and that, as soon as he had rescued 
France from the perils of the Republic, the new Emperor would be anxious 
to consolidate the institutions he had founded by some recognition of the 
liberties he had suspended. We have now before us the scheme of the 
measures by which he is about to complete his work. It is superfluous to 
add, that far from indicating the slightest approach to a more liberal sys- 
tem of government, the only modifications proposed in the constitution 
promulgated in January last are intended to render the authority of the mas- 
ter more absolute, and uncontrolled, to reduce the semblance of the repre- 
sentative body into more utter contempt and dependence, and to make the 
Senate the instrument of greater prodigalities, and more universal despot- 
ism. These legislative propositions are accompanied with other measures 
of minor importance, but of not less significance. Thus the Professorship’ 
of Constitutional Law in the University of France is abolished, and super- 
seded by a Professorship of the Laws of the Roman Empire, for under such 
a Government the jurists of Byzantium are safer guides than such writers 
as Montesquieu or Bentham. Again, it is understood that M. D’Argout is 
about to vacate the Governorship of the Bank of France in favour of M. 
Bineau, now Minister of Finance, and one of the servile tools of the Fould 
empire. M. D’Argout has lowered his high reputation by more than one 
recent infraction of those strict principles on which the Bank of France 
rested for nearly 50 years with rare steadiness and success; but we have 
no doubt that he withstood demands upon him far more discreditable than 
those to which he yielded. M. Bineau is selected as a more flexible instru- 
ment, and nothing can be more dangerous to the public credit, especially 
in the present rage for speculation which prevails in France, than the choice 
of a Governor of the Bank who has neither the ability nor the experience | 
of his predecessor, and who, in fact, places the first monetary establishment 
of the country at the mercy of the Government. 

These incidents, however, are of less permanent importance than the 
changes in what is by courtesy termed the Constitution, for whereas it seem- 
ed possible that in the event of certain unforeseen contingencies the Senate 
and the Legislative body might hereafter acquire a greater degree of free- 
dom, and might even éxpress an opinion upon the Budget of the expendi- 
ture, their powers in this respect are now virtually annihilated. By the 
Constitution of last January the Legislative body was “ to vote and discuss 
the Budget.” This provision was, indeed, defeated, because the Budget 
was only presented to the House three or four days before the close of the 
session, but the right of voting the expenditure of the nation was at least 
ostensibly recognized. The Chamber is now only to have the power of 
voting the estimates of each Ministerial department collectively, so that 
the details of the public expenditure are wholly withdrawn from its knowl- 
edge and control and are reserved for the confidential deliberations of the 
Council of State. To render the luckless members of this Legislative body 
as contemptible in the eyes of the nation as they must be in their own, a 
paltry stipend of £240 a-year is to be attached to their functions, while 
— and Councillors of State are to enjoy a uniform salary of about 
£1,200, 

Two subjects remained, not immediately connected with polities, on 
which it might be supposed that the Legislative body even of the French 
Empire would be allowed to have an opinion, the one being the sanction 
of laws for the concession and execution of public works, the other the 
commercial legislation of the country. But by the new Senatiis-Consul- 
tum both these powers are expressly claimed for the prerogative of the 
Crown. By the 4th article it is provided, that “all works of public utility, 
and all undertakings of general interest, are ordained and authorized by 
decrees of the Emperor ;*’ and by the 3d article it is provided, that treaties 
of commerce made by the head of the Government are ipso facto to lega- 
lize all such modifications of the tariff as they may contain. These are 
certainly two very singular proofs of the length to which despotic power 
may be carried, for they invest the Government with absolute control over 
the two most powerful agents of modern society—monopoly, and competi- 
tion ; and, consequently, with unlimited means of affecting, not only the 
value of industrial speculations, but of private property. It is in the power 
of the Government to secure to any particular commercial undertaking 
the practical advantages of monopoly by refusing to allow of any compet- 
ing scheme, and so to raise or depress the marketable value of its shares. 
It is also in the power of the Government either to afford prohibitive pro- 
tection to any branch of native industry, or to expose any branch of it to 
the rigour of “unrestricted competition,’ by a mere stroke of the pen in 
its negotiations with foreign States. Hence, it not only has thé command 
of the money-market and the share-market, so as to secure a perpetual flow 
of safe speculations to those persons who enjoy its favour, or who share its 
power, but it has also a direct control over almost every species of private 
property, and especially over the great protected interests of France, 
which were under the Government of Louis Philippe the most powerful 
elements of the Representative Chamber. Thus the French Government 
tends more and more to make its authority felt over the laws and condi- 
tions of trade. The great joint-stock companies it has launched for the 
purposes of mortgage on land and discount on personal property, the vast 
undertakings it has already authorized in public and private works, the 
control it has acquired over the Bank of France, and the impulse it has 
given to every form of speculation, are parts of a great system which 
already appals those who are engaged in it, and who foresee what the con- 
Sequences must be of so immoderate an extension of credit without a cor- 
responding augmentation of wealth. 

The votes of the Senate for the pecuniary support of the Imperial 





dignity are to be on the same scale of unparalleled magnificence. One 
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million sterling is to be the income of her Emperor, besides the proceeds 
of the forests and the domain of the Crown, which are estimated at £300,- 
000 a-year more, and £60,000 more is allowed to those eminent persons 
who are now to be designated as “ French Princes.’ The do of the 
Empress will hereafter be provided ; but the jewels, pictures, libraries, 
museums, and objects of value contained in all the palaces of France are 
at once thrown into the inventory of the Imperial possessions. Aladdin, 
the tailor’s son, when first he met the African magician and sought his 
fortune by the forbidden arts, differed not more from Aladdin the lord ofa 
splendid palace, with the Sultan’s daughter by his side, than the single 
gentleman who lived in furnished lodgings in King-street, St. James’s, 
differs from the Imperial inmate of the Tuileries. His history is a fairy 
tale, and we may imagine we are reading the romance of a life which was 
to be proved and tempted by the réalization of its dreams, and the instan- 
taneous fulfilment of all its desires. Such tests and such temptations are 
indeed the most formidable snares of fortune, and the greatest of men have 
hardly escaped from such enchantments. Louis Napoleon is their willing 
captive, and cares for the present but to prolong the delicious and intoxi- 
eating draught. But even fairy tales have their moral, and fairy visions 
their ending. This dalliance is not within the ordinary or permanent con- 
ditions of human life. This people, which watches like an Oriental tribe 
for the wave of a hand from its master, is still the French people, so lately 
passionate for freedom, still so conscious of ridicule, always so impatient 
of control. The world in which these things are passing is still our old, 
labourious, ledger-filling Europe, in which the extravagance of to-day is 
the painted herald of bankruptcy on the morrow ; and the science of 
getting and spending, borrowing and losing, is as well understood as the 
theory of the tides. The day will come when these obsequious votes and 
these lavish concessions will be held in as much contempt as the pretended 
proclamation of Napoleon L., which history has been made to disgorge 
from what are now termed the “ glorious disasters of Waterloo.” But ere 
that come to pass the comedy must be played out, and the spell which has 
called into being these Emperors, and Princes, and statesmen, and mar- 
shals, and Bank potentates from materials of a different mould, must be 
broken before they relapse into that from which they sprang.— Times, 
Dee. 11. 





Tue New Papp_e-WHEEL.—Some few weeks ago we called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the model of a new paddle-wheel, which had been 
invented and constructed by Capt. Bury, of Grosse Isle. At that time the 
attention of several steamboat captains and owners in this city, were also 
directed to the invention, and among others Captain Ward—who, observ- 
ing that it was at least worthy of a trial on a larger scale than that of the 
model, allowed the inventor to construct a set of his paddles for one of his 
smaller sized boats, to test the operation of the invention. The Ruby 
was at first intended for the experiment, but finding that if the paddles 
were to be applied to her, he would have to wait till Spring for trial, 
Capt. Bury had them cut down and made to fit the wheel of the Tele- 
graph. On Saturday we had the satisfaction of seeing the first trial of 
this new paddle-wheel. 

The Telegraph ran about a mile and a half up the river and back, and 
the wheel with’ the newly invented paddles was found to work most admi- 
rably. Among the gentlemen on board were Captain Vard, George Pome- 
roy, Esq., Thomas Miller, Esq., Horace Gray, Esq., and others. The wind 
at the time was blowing quite a gale up stream, creating considerable 
swell; but it did not affect the working of the wheel in the slightest de- 
gree.—It will be understood that the whole merit of the invention con- 
sists in the swinging paddle, which, the moment it leaves the water, falls 
back against the arm, and thus gets free from the lift of water to which 
the common paddle is liable, and also of the resistance which the air offers 
to the motion of its flat surface while out of the water, a force that is com- 
puted at one-twenty-eighth of the driving power. 

The wheels of the Telegraph are about 18 feet in diameter, the arms 9 
feet long, the paddles 4 feet 6 inches wide, and are driven by an engine of 
about 40 horse power, which, during the trial, made 20 revolutions per 
minute. It therefore tested the working of the invention pretty fairly. 
The paddles were found to work with great ease—each one as it struck the 
water falling into its place, and communicating no jarring tremble to the 
boat. This was very perceptible when standing by the wheel with the 
common paddles, where every time that the paddle struck the water a 
quivering could be distinctly felt. On the other hand, the gradual en- 
trance of the new paddles into the water caused by the angle at which they 
struck, caused no jar, and there was consequently less strain to the timbers 
of the boat and the whole machinery ; a decided improvement. 

It was thought, also, that the motion of the new wheel caused much less 
swell in the water than the other; but of this no opinion could be formed 
—-the surface of the river being too agitated. 

That the paddle wheel constructed on this plan will work, is now un- 
questionable ; and there is good reasons to claim that it possesses a certain 
superiority to the common wheel in the following particulars :—Ist. Be- 
cause it gets rid of the heavy lift of water immediately after passing 
through it. 2d. It passes through the air with little or no resistance. 3d. 
It takes hold of the water with more force than the common paddle. 4th. 
Its action is gradual in entering and coming out of the water, thus getting 
rid of the tremulous jar incident to the rapid motion of the common pad- 
dle. 5th. From these causes combined, it allows a much greater propor 
tion of the power of the engine to be applied to the propulsion of the boat. 
6th. It is simple in construction, and cannot readily be put out of working 
trim. 

We are not prepared to say that it had no defects, but they will probably . 
be such as an improved construction will quickly pes 

The Telegraph is passing into new hands, and we believe the new own- 
er is willing to have both wheels fitted with these paddles, and to run the 
boat between Cleveland and Port Stanley, on trial, while the lake is clear 
of ice. We hope to hear a good report from the experiment. The inventor 
thinks that these paddles will work equally as well in heavy seas as on rivers, 
and that in some respects they will be found superior to the common wheel, 
This is a matter which can only be settled after actual trial. In the mean- 
while it is to be hoped that he will have opportunity of testing his inven- 
tion on a larger scale, and commend his invention to the notice of steam- 
boat builders.— Detroit Advertiser, Dec. 21. 





Tue Burmese War.—The. mails from Bombay are dated November 17, 
On the contents we find the following comments in the London Times of 
the 15th ult. 


Let us look for a momerit on the recent operations of General Godwin in 
Burmah, and examine the manner in which he has maintained the prestige 
of British rule. It is now clear enough that the aged Commander has had 
no other idea present to his mind than a repetition of the disastrous cam- 
paign in which he took a part upon the same ground a quarter of a century 
back. He has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. Had an offer been 
made to him to convey his troops by express train from Rangoon to Ava, 
the veteran soldier would probably have rejected it with scorn, The men 
must march through the same jungle, wade through the same swamps, 
storm the same palisades, perish by the same fever as before, or the cam- 
paign is no campaign at all. It is clear enough that early in October, 
when Prome was captured, or even long before, Ava mi ght have been taken 
by an advance of the steamers, but the Gefieral refused the permission 
which was demanded of him with something more than importunity. The 
campaign must be conducted according to the rule of 1825. We now hear 
that even as far as the secondary operation—the capture of Prome—is con- 
cerned, the military and naval attacks ,.were conducted in an equally in- 
efficient manner. The steamers, it is said, which carried 32 and 68 pounder 
guns, completely commanded the banks of the river. This advantage, 
however, was cast aside, and the landing party was despatched in gun- 
boats, with light 12-pounders, to make their way as best they could under 
the fire of the enemy. Most fortunately for the men who were exposed to so 
unnecessary a peril, the fire of the enemy proved to be exactly what Indian 
fire, save in rare instances, has proved upon such occasions. Prome was 
taken, and with the loss of rf a single life. This brilliant operation con- 
cluded, the river suddenly fell, and the most powerful steamers attached 
to the expedition are hopelessly struck in the mud at Prome for the next 
eight months to come. 

Is not this a contingency which might and should have been foreseen by 
any person upon the spot who was interested in astertaining the natural 
phenomena connected with the stream at certain seasons of the year,? 
Meanwhile General Godwin—while the steamers were quietly settling 
down in the mud—was on his way backt to Rangoon, to fetch up the 
second division of his army, which he had left inhaling the balmy breezes 
which ever play at the mouth of the Irrawaddy. What he will do when he 
arrives at Prome does not so clearly appear. He may either remain rus- 
ticating at that delightful spot for any indefinite time to come—or he ma 
march on to Ava by land, exactly like his predecessor in the same busi- 
ness. There is only one thing evident, which is that the golden occasion 
has been let slip by unimproved, and unless diplomacy shall come to the 
aid of war many hurfdreds, if not thousands, of lives will be uselessly racrij 
ficed under the pestilential influence of the Burmese. 

We are informed that a force of 250 elephants has been despatched to 
the assistance of General Godwin from Calcutta—over-land, of course,— 








and that it is impossible, under any circumstances, that this reinforcement 
should reach Prome before Christmas day, a time at which the river will 
be impassable to any but the very smallest steamers. For the time being 
all we can say is that the Burmese war is in a state of abeyance ; that our | 
principal steamers are lying in the mud : 
night from the present date a troop of elephants may reach Prome, when 
it is probable that General Godwin may advance by land upon Ava. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1855. 

A sudden break down of the Derby Cabinet is the most important item 
of this week’s European news, for the wintry storms of the Atlantic have 
greatly interfered with the receipt of late intelligence, and at the moment 
of writing we are separated from Liverpool by an interval of three weeks. 
But we are wrong to say that the Ministry has broken down. This term 
fitly described the fate of the Russell-Grey Government ; whereas that 
of the Earl of Derby has been prostrated by a vigorous and concerted 
movement of the Opposition. The blow was ostensibly struck at the House- 
Tax clause of Mr. Disraeli’s Budget, by a majority of 19 against Ministers, 
in a House of 591. This occurred at three o’clock on the morning of the 
17th ult., after several nights’ rambling and unprofitable debate. The real 
attack was made on the Government itself; nor is there much room to 
doubt that the leaders were fully prepared to follow it up, if successful, by 
taking immediate possession of office. Hence as it has been assumed that, 
at the Cabinet Council held early in the afternoon following the hostile 
vote, a general resignation was agreed upon and carried immediately by 
the Earl of Derby to the Queen at Osborne House, the London papers of 
the next morning laid before their readers their various surmises as to the 
formation of a new Ministry. Considering however that a week’s later 
news is fully due, we shall not trouble our readers with many of them. 
Certain it.is that a coalition, as anticipated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has been formed, and that the Peelites and a portion of the 
Whigs are bidding jointly for power. The Times names the Earl of Aber- 
deen as probable Premier ; others believe that the venerable Marquis of 
Lansdowne will suffer himself to be dragged again into public life, in order. 
that, whilst he is nominally at the head of affairs. his dear friend Lord John 
Russell might again serve the Crown, without loss of personal dignity. 
Mr. Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, the Duke of Newcastle, and Sir James 
Graham would be parties to such an arrangement, the Greys, the Manches- 
ter men, and Lord Palmerston being excluded. We do not believe that 
such a coalition Ministry could stand through the session of Parliament, 
and a nominal leadership is a contemptible makeshift. But only let us 
get back the sagacious and experienced Earl of Aberdeen as Foreign Min- 
ister, and we really feel very indifferent as to the material out of which 
the new Cabinet is to be framed. That the anticipated change produced 
no effect on the price of Public Securities, seems fair proof that the ferment 
usually attendant on a resignation of Ministers is confined to parties per- 
sonally interested in its result.—It should be added that Lord Palmerston, 
conveniently suffering under an attack of gout, has kept himself in the 
back-ground during the scuffle. It appears not improbable that his able 
and versatile Lordship is still balancing between the Conservatives and 
the Radicals, with either of whom he might advantageously ally himself, 
since extremes do verily meet in these days of lax political morality. In the 
meantime we await with philosophic calmness the arrival of the coming 
steamer, and conscientiously believe that our British readers may do the 
sime.—As for tracing the course of those wearisome and discursive debates 
which ended in the discomfiture of the Government, it would be out of the 
question to attempt it; but we recommend the attentive perusal of a few 
extracts elsewhere, culled from Mr. Disraeli’s closing speech. Dull as the 
subject may be, they exhibit his wondrous readiness and his skiH as a 
debater in very high degree. Though unsuccessful as a financial Minister, 
he has won a rare position amongst men of talent and energy. To such 
portions of his speech as we could squeeze into this day’s paper, without 
altering our wonted distribution of matter, are added a few of the remarks 
made by Mr. Gladstone, who was the main instrument in bringing about 
his defeat. No intelligent person can find either of them dry reading, 

The arrest and subsequent liberation of the correspondent of the Londou 
Morning Chronicle at Vienna is announced, and must give rise to some 
explanations with the Austrain Government. The nature of these will of 
course mainly depend upon the choice of Lord Malmesbury’s successor ; 
for it seems to us that even if it should be found practicable for Lord 
Derby to reconstruct his Cabinet, he could not retain the Earl of Malmes- 
bury.—The latter seems also to have thought that his time was up, for on 
the fatal Friday, the 17th ult., he conferred a diplomatic appointment on 
his brother, Capt. Harris of the Navy, as will be seen under the head of 
appointments.—Of the slow process by which warfare with the Burmese is 
said to be tending to a close, we shall endeavour to insert some brief memo- 
randa elsewhere.—With reference to the Caffre war, Mr. Disraeli in his 
Ministerial capacity announced to the House of Commons that it really 
was terminated, adducing in proof the financial fact that the Commissariat 
Department has ceased to draw upon the Treasury for extra disbursements 
connected with it. He reminded his hearers also that in dealing with 
Scattered savages, no treaty of submission could be made between the con- 
querors and the conquered. Notwithstanding this flattering assurance, 
we should be glad of some better grounds for giving it implicit credence. 
We have direct accounts from the Cape of Good Hope, of a fortnight’s later 
date than those received in England, and reaching down to the 20th of 
November. Frou them we learn that the troops are still successfully oe- 
cupied in extinguishing the revolt, and that the enemy had nowhere ral- 
lied = force. At the same time, none of the prominent rebel chiefs had 
submitted. At any rate we fear that when military troubles are over, 
civil conflicts will commence. The Cape Colonists are not on the best o¢ 


terms with the Home Government, and complain bitterly of delay in the 
receipt of their promised Constitution. 





What from France ? is the question that naturally occurs, on the arrival 
of every European steamer ; nor can it be denied that the state of that 
country is of vital moment to the general interests of Europe. For an 
enlarged view then of its present state, and a gleam of light thrown across 
its future, we refer to an article from the London Times, by which paper 
our readers know that we are not accustomed to fashion our opinions, but 
which we are glad to see is not dazzled by the temporary glare of Imperial 
success. And we trust that this view of the matter will not escape the 


eye of our correspondent at New Orleans, who most considerately says, | 


“For the future would it not be well to cease abusing the greatest genius 
that has lived, not even excepting his uncle?” We can indeed scarcely 
expect anything like calm reason from a gentleman who labours under 
such a curious hallucination, but we take this method of replying to him 
that not only would it not be well, it would be exceedingly ill and unfit- 


"ting, that this journal should lend itself to the monstrous perversion of 


at Prome; and that about a fort- | 


The Aloion,. 
right and wrong under which he seems to he labouring. No, Sir, the 
Albion can see nothing admirable in the course by which Napoleon IIL. 
has achieved his position, nor anything promising for the welfare of 
France ff the means which he adopts for entrenching himself therein. We 
shall not weary our readers by dwelling either upon one or the other, but 
content ourselves with adding that every arrival brings fresh proof of the 
reckless audacity with which this new Emperor is concentrating all power 
within himself, is lavishing wealth and honours upon his minions, is hurry- 
ing the nation into bankruptcy by such rash methods of stimulating trade 
and enterprise that the proposed re-establishment of State Lotteries ap- 
pears like the merest of trifies, and that whilst he prates of peace he has 
so organized the recruiting department of his army, that the whole adult 
male population of the Empire may be summoned to arms at a moment’s 
notice. We could easily add to the list, but our New Orleans enthusiast 
would searcely be convinced, even if we were to heap proof upon proof that 
his idol of clay is held in profound and scarcely disguised contempt by the 
entire population of Paris, always excepting the gangs of hirelings who 
have direct and indirect interest in upholding him. Indeed it seems to us 
that already his shrewdness and cunning tact have given place to that in- 
solence and rapacity which are characteristic of mean minds when suddenly 
elevated. No, Sir,—to cut the matter short for to-day—we don’t covet 
very long life, but we trust to see your mighty “genius” stripped of the 
power which he so unrighteously acquired, which he now so injudiciously 
wields, and which it is impossible that he should long continue to retain, 
unless French nature has undergone some very radical change, not yet 
known to the civilized world. 





Spain is in a ferment. Foolishly inspired by the pernicious example of 
Louis Napoleon, the Queen’s Government has dissolved the Cortes, has ex- 
pelled General Narvaez now the recognised leader of the Opposition, has 
announced its purpose of so modifying the Constitution as to give the 
Crown once more despotic power, and in brief to assimilate the position of 
the Royal Family of Spain to that of the Imperial family of its neighbour. 
It is doubtful whether the reactionary movement will be successfully car- 
ried out ; nor have we space for entering on the details of what has oc- 
curred. 





A perfect avalanche of speeches, documents, and communications re- 
garding the foreign relations of the U.S. have been received during the 
week from Washington ; and in them Great Britain is more or less inter- 
ested. But to copy, sift, or discuss one half of them would not suit the 
space or the time at our disposal. It seems to us indeed that foreign poli- 
cy is the great Congressional battle-ground—perhaps for this reason 
amongst others, that so long as it is not likely to be attended with serious 
consequences, it is free from those local clogs and difficulties that some- 
times embarrass Honourable Senators and Representatives.—Let us in the 
first place, and once more, present to our British readers the very Genius 
of Unrest, General Cass. On Tuesday last, he offered the following Reso- 
lutions to the Senate, which were ordered to be printed, and will be dis- 
cussed at some future day. We copy them, be it noted, from the Wash- 
ington Republic. 


*Be it Resolved, That the United States do hereby declare that “‘ the American 
continents, by the free independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be consicered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European power.” And while “ existing rights should be respected,” 
and will be by the United States, they owe it to their own “ safety and interests” 
to “ announce, as they now do, that no future European colony or dominion 
shall, with their consent, be planted or established on any part of the North 
American continent.” And should the attempt be made, they thus deliberately 
declare that it will be viewed as an act originating in motives regardless of their 
* interests and their safety,” and which will leave them free to adopt such mea- 
sures as an independent nation may justly adopt in defence of its rights and its 
honor. , 

And be it further Resolved, That while the United States disclaim any de- 
signs upon the Island of Cuba inconsistent with the laws of nations and with 
their duties to Spain, they consider it due to the vast importance of the subject 
to make known in this solemn manner that they should view all efforts on the 
part of any other power to procure possession, whether peaceably or forcibly, of 
that island, which asa naval or military position must, under circumstances 
easy to be foréseen, become dangerous to their southern coast, to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and to the mouth of the Mississippi, as unfriendly acts directed against 
them, to be resisted by all the means in their-power. 


Let the perfect freedom with which our politicians are handled by jour- 
nalists on this side of the Atlantic be borne in mind, and we shall not be ac- 
cused of disrespect, when we plainly say that the first resolution, even if 
freed from its hieroglyphical inverted commas, is one of the most comical 
documents that ever Legislative Body set itself to consider, albeit it is in- 
tended to embody the gist of the famous Monroe Doctrine. Now do us the 
favour to read it again, and assume of course that the “ by” of the first 
paragraph is intended for “ in consequence of,” and that the “ henceforth” 
and “ future” are merged into one. Look at it, in regard to what it an- 
nounces and what it omits. It boldly claims, in its first sentence, a sup- 
posed authority over two Continents, whilst in the sec@nd it lops off one 
half of its sphere of threatening declaration, and limits this to North Ameri- 
ca alone. We purposely forbear dwelling upon the obvious absurdity of 
classing the two continents as * free and independent,” though the speaker 
might have remembered that British America occupies no inconsiderable 
portion of one of them, and that although “ free’’ it can scarcely be called 
“ independent ;”’ we observe only that in alluding to “ planting and estab- 
lishing” the worthy General says not a syllable on the subject of extension. 
The last clause is still more strange. It seems to imply that nations in 
their national acts are bound to consult the convenience of others ; an idea 
certainly not carried out in the American occupation of California, or con- 
templated by the Expedition now on its voyage toJapan. Who would not 
be amused at a British statesman complaining that the former was inimical 
to the * safety and interests’ of our possessions on the North Western shores 
of the Pacific, and the latter to those of Hong Kong or Singapore ? Finally, 
the General declares that in a certain contingency the United States will 
be free to adopt a certain course. Perhaps he will explain to the Senate, 
at what period in the Republic’s history she did not hold and exereise pre- 
cisely the same freedom.—Of the Monroe Doctrine generally, and of the 
American views in regard to Cuba we have so lately had something to say, 
that we do not feel disposed to touch at length upon General Cass’s second 

tesolution. The President recently denied the existence of any present 
desire on the part of the U. 8. to acquire possession of that Island ; and in 
reminding the reader of that fact we pass on to another of these Washing- 
ton incidents. The Senate has called for and obtained the correspondence 
that passed between the Governments of France, England, and the U.S., 
in respect to the tripartite treaty, absurdly offered to the last named.— 
The lenthened letter of Mr. Everett, the present Secretary of State, in re- 
ply, and declining the offer, forms by far the most important and interest- 
ing document connected with it. Rarely isa State paper better composed, 
or a case better argued. But what is the upshot of all? Why, just what 
any one but Lord Malmesbury could have foreseen, a quiet determination 
to anide the chance of events, and a gentle reminder to the Foreign Minis- 
ters of England and France, that the U.S. have rather more interest in the 
matter than they. The idea of annexing Cuba, by some means, Lereafter to 
be devised, will acquire a decided impulse by the publication of this 
| shrewd and ingenious letter. We wish we had room for it, but it would 
occupy three of our columns. 

In respect to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and its bearing upon our late 
Colonial movements in the Bay of Honduras, it has been explained to the 
irascible General Cass that, by distinct understanding between Mr. Clayton 
and Sir Henry Bulwer, British Honduras was not intended to come within 
its provisions. Thereon arose a small explosion in the Senate, and there- 
from perchance may follow the annulling of the Treaty, and its recon- 
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struction on a different footing. But the General need not expect that 
Great Britain will give up its settlement of Honduras. 

The dismissal by the President of Signor Marcoleta, the Nicaraguan 
Minister to Washington, must be mentioned without comment. His recall 
was asked some time since, which is a milder and more usual mode of get- 
ting rid of an obnoxious diplomatist. This was refused by his Govern- 
ment, and the President had no other course left him. 

Finally comes the extradition case of Kaine, the Irishman, which has 
taken a new turn. It has in fact become a diplomatic question. Mr. 
Crampton, the British Minister at Washington, declines any argument of 
the case before the Supreme Court, and falls back upon the simple order 
of the U. S. Seeretary of State for the man’s delivery to him, under the 
Ashburton Treaty. Neither did the Attorney General appear before the 
Court, on behalf of the U. S., when the case was called, early in the week 
The prisoner’s Counsel therefore had the field all to themselves, and went 
over the old ground. The result is still doubtful. 

Ere we leave the seat of government, it should be added that some ap- 
prehensions are entertained of another Seminole war in Florida; and that 
the friends of the incoming administration are preparing to give the new 
President authority to draw five or ten millions of dollars from the Trea- 
sury, in the event of any difficulty with foreign powers during the recess 
of Congress. 

Two matters, on which much fine writing has been wasted, have been 
consigned to oblivion. The French, we were told, had taken up a strong 
position in Hayti, and were about to found a Colony in Northern Mexico, 
The fleet at Samana is now believed to have been composed of Flying 
Dutchmen ; and the famous revolutionising Count has capitulated to the 
Mexican troops. 

There are few positions in life, wherein an honest and manly pride might 
more fairly be indulged, than in those of the gentlemen elected by their 
fellow citizens to the high offices of President and Vice President of the 
United States of America. Yet how inscrutable are the decrees of an over- 
ruling Providence ; how unexpectedly are the fairest prospects blighted ! 
General Pierce, the President Elect, has been stricken with a terrible domes- 
tic blow—the loss of his only child, a fine, intelligent boy, thirteen years 
of age. * The circumstances too were awfully distressing. Riding in a rail- 
road car, on Thursday, between Andover and Concord, with his wife and 
the ill-fated little fellow, a wheel broke, the car was precipitated over a 
bank, and Death snatched away the hope and pride of him who was himself 
the nation’s choice. The other passengers, with one exception, escaped 
with their lives. What a moral may be drawn from this sad event! We 
desire to record our most respectful sympathy. 

But this is not all. The recovery of Vice President King is now stated 
to be hopeless. Truly a fatality seems to gather about the most coveted 
of all distinctions. 

In our Parliamentary extracts will be found an announcement regarding 
the Canadian Clergy Reserves, which however may lose some of its import- 
ance by the contemplated change of Ministry. 




















We need not say with what intense anxiety the public has awaited the 
first experiment to be tried with the Ericcson, the new caloric-ship. It was 
made on Tuesday and Wednesday ; that is to say, she went down the Bay 
to the S.W. Spit on Tuesday, anchored there, and returned on the following 
day. Favoured by a strong gale from the North and an ebb-tide, she sped 


merrily downward, working her engines but not under sail, and her rate of 


caloricising is set down in the daily journals at novhing less than twelve 
knots per hour.—Thursday’s papers were silent about her, beyond the sim- 
ple announcement of her return ; but in several of yesterday’s there were 
full and glowing descriptions of the vessel, and hearty congratulations on 
her success. Of the facts of the case we are ignorant; but the studied care 
with #itéh mentiow of the upward passage is avoided, and certain discreet 
allusions to difficulties attendant on a first experiment, make us very scep- 
tical as to the result, so far as proved. With regard to the future we utter 
no prognostication ; we only know Capt. Ericcson to be a man of rare me- 
chanical and scientific acquirements, and we heartily wish that he may 
realise all his expectations. In discovering the motive power of heated 
air, he has already achieved a triumph. 





In last Saturday’s 4/bion, on the eleventh page, was given a brief nar- 


rative of the noble relief afforded by the Pacific steam-ship, to the crew of 


a disabled and sinking British vessel. The subject has been made the 
theme of a leading article in the Times, in honour of the gallant Capt. 
Nye, and well did he deserve the compliment. That article has been much 
copied here, and its eulogy has been amplified. Our only reason for no- 
ticing it again, is to express a hope, that if any testimonials be got up on 
the occasion, the noble boat’s crew may not be forgotten. To our think- 
ing, they were the real heroes in the case, although nothing could have 
been more seaman-like and generous than the conduct of Capt. Nye. 





The new, marble-fronted St. Nicholas Hotel, in Broadway, was open for 
private inspection on Tuesday evening, if private it can be called, when 
one met there half one’s acquaintances, and a couple of thousand prome- 
naders besides. The interior arrangements correspond with the outward 


beauty of the building, for our great Street boasts of few_such architectural.‘* 


embellishments. Comfort seems to have been consulted throughout, whilst 
in richness and costliness of decoration, fitting, furniture, and accessories, 
all previous notions of luxury have been surpassed. Success to the en- 
terprise ! 





The American clipper-ship, \Vightingale, from Shanghai, arrived in 
London on the 11th ult., after a passage of 133 days. We merely mention 
this, because her arrival after a wondrously short voyage has been errone- 
ously recorded. We have often, however, delivered our opinion, that rival 
passages are not a fair test of speed.—By the way, we notice that during 
the late severe weather on the Atlantic, there was but little difference in 
voyages’ length, of the Pacific, the Jsia,and the Glasgow, screw propeller. 





We much regret to hear from Jamaica of the death of Capt. Matson of 


H. M. Steam-frigate Highflyer, who had acquired great professional repute 
by his efforts on the Coast of Africa in suppressing the slave-trade. Com- 
mander Heathcote of the Flag-ship Cumberland succeeds him. 
——_a——_—— 
ARCTIC SHIPS AND ARCTIC MORALS. 


We have been kindly permitted to publish the following letter from Sir 
Edward Belcher, received a few days since by Mr. Barclay, H.B.M. Consal 
in this city. It has no value, so far as regards the movements of Sir Ed- 
ward’s squadron, since we have heard of him, at a month’s later date. The 
communication however furnishes a curious picture of the lax morality 
existing in a high latitude, and also exhibits in pleasant colours the 
good feeling entertained by British naval officers towards the citizens of 
this Republic.—It will be observed that the gallant Captain’s mind is so 
bent upon his future proceedings, that he dates his letter twelve months 
in alvance! a 

H.M.S. Assistance, Melville Bay, July 12, 1853. 

My dear Sir,—I little thought when we last parted that I should address 
you from hence. However, here I am, and it affords me some satisfaction 
to believe that my presence has tended to soften the hardship of wreck to 
an American whaler nipped by the Ice, and really one of the most expert, 
go-a-head, intelligent, and steady men, in this fleet.—On the evening of the 
7th, having taken .the lead and beat all hands tracking his vessel through 
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the lanes, he unfortunately got jammed, with H.M.S, Worth Star and the 
Alexander, at the very moment that we expected to reach the open water. 
—Having very properly applied to me for assistance, I detached an armed 
party to protect his property which he might land on the floe, as well as 
to preserve his vessel from being “ made a wreck’’ by the parties who were 
most eagerly anticipating such a result.—By the exertions of our force we 
thus saved him, caulked him, and restored him to a sea-going condition, 
the Mate observing that “she was better than before the nip.”—The stores 
were re-embarked, but the crew, influenced by a mutinous boat’s-crew to 
which he had given refuge (from the Regalia), with difficulty returned, 
not having worked a stroke from the time of the accident, but leaving our 
men to do everything —However, within twelve hours she sustained an- 
other and heavier pressure, fell on board the Worth Star, carried away her 
eat-head, and injured her bowsprit, besides placing her in a very awkward 
predicament. From the report of our carpenters, she was now past hope, 
and having been again applied to, I advised, as [ have found the most se- 
eure mode, that he should abandon his vessel to me, or in other words, 
place her under my protection. 

This was accordingly done, and giving his crew the provisions already 
saved by our men, and which were deemed sufficient by her captain, | 
agreed to save what I could, as applicable to our service, and to give him 
receipts for the recovery of the money from the Admiralty.—I endeavoured 
to persuade some of the Masters of the whalers to take his oil and seal- 
skins, subject to a very trifling deduction, for the owners; but they unani- 
mously refused. Indeed they plainly told me “ that if I would place it on 
the ice for them, they would take it; but subject to no conditions, their 
law making everything which came over the gunwale common property.” 
I regret that my exertions have not been more successful, but these whal- 
ing men are very little removed from the savages of the South Seas.-My 
— reason however in addressing you is to induce you to let Mr. 

nnell know that the Captain of the vessel has behaved well, that no 
blame is to be attributed to him (particularly as the Worth Star was be- 
side him), and that he was the admiration of all here for his great alert- 
ness, and pushing his vessel forward before others had time to look around 
them.—In our squadron the feeling is unanimous; all regret his misfor- 
tune.—He informs me that Mr. Grinnell has some interest in his vessel, but 
Perkins, Smith & Co., of New London, are the ostensible owners. 

Now for ourselves. Here we are locked wp, and most anxiously await- 
ing the opening of the Ice to enable us to cross to Lancaster Sound, where 
three years will prodabd/y find us on our homeward voyage. And now, my 
good Sir, farewell ; with my kindest remembrance to your family circle, 

Believe me, yours very sincerely, 
Epwarp BELcuEr. 

I have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Grinnell, but be kind enough to 
present my respects. : 








Appotutiwents. 


ForeiGn-Orrice, Dec. 17.—F. Doveton Orme, Esq., now Paid Attache to H. 
M. Legation at Frankfort, to be Secy. to H.M. Legation at Copenhagen.—Capt. 
the Hon. E. A. Harris, R.N., Consul for Denmark and the Oresound, to be H. M. 
Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul-General in the Republic of Peru—-James Baker, 
Esq., now Consul at Vigo, to he Consul at Barcelona-—W. G. Nicolas, Esq., now 
Consul at Mobile, to be Consul at Vigo. 

Down1nG-Sr, Dec. 14.—F. H. Hunslowe, Esq., to be Clerk of the Legislative 
Council of the Island of Van Diemen’s-land.—The Rev. John Wise to be Chaplain 
of the Island of Ceylon.—Capel H. Williams, Esq., and Sir Theophilus St George, 
Bart., to be Assistant Magistrates for the district of Natal, in South Africa. 


Arup. 


War-Orrice, Dec. 10.—Ist Regt of Drag Gds; Capt Digby, from 12th Light 
Drags, to be Capt, v Horne, whoex. 10th Drags; Cor Webster to be Lt, b-p, v 
the Hon. A Annesley, who ret. 12th Lt Drags; Capt Horne, from Ist Drag Gds, 
to be Capt, v Digby, who ex; Assist-Surg Flood, M.D., from Staff, to be Assist- 
Surg, v George, who ex. 18th Ft; Ens Smith to be Lt, b-p, v Suckling, who ret; 
Ens Meurant, from 45th Ft, to be Ens, v Smith. 24th Ft; Ens Armit, from 6th 
Ft, to be Ens, v Pery, who ret. 29th Ft; Lt Colvill to be Capt, w-p, v Murchin- 
son, who ret upon f-p. 3lst Ft: Ens Herbert to be Lt, b-p, v Bythesea, who ret. 
32d Ft; Lt Primrose, from 94th Ft, to be Lt, v Ingles, whoex. 69th Ft; Lt Dunn 
to be Capt, w-p, v Carmichael, dec; Ens Marcon to be Lt, w-p, v Dunn; Gent 
Cadet Harison, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, v Marcon. 70th Ft; Gent Ca- 
det Fremantle, from Ri Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, v Watson, dec. 72d Ft; Lt Eliot, 
from RI Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Humphreys, who ex; Assist Staff Surg 
Horniblow, M.D., to be Assist-Surg, v Home, who ex. 75th Ft; Ens Priaulx to 
be Lt, w-p, v Hardy, dec; Gent Cadet Justice, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, 
yv Priaulx. 77th Ft; Lt Carey to be Capt, w-p, v Brvt-Maj Tomkins, dec; Ens 
France to be Lt, w-p, v Cary; Gent Cadet Lempriére, from RI Mil Coll, to be 
Ens, w-p, v France. 78th Ft; It Gilley, from hp 7th Ft, to be Lt, v Smith, pro 
w-p, to an unatt co. 85th Ft; Ens Dering to be Lt, b-p, v Blosse, wkp ret. 92d 
Ft; Ens Parsons to be Lt, b-p, v Mann, who ret. 94th Ft; Lt Ingles, from 32d 
Ft, to be Lt, v Primrove, who ex. 2d W. I. Regt: Ens Grant to be Lt, b-p, v 
Gibbings, pro; E Cockell, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Grant. RIC R Regt; Lt Hum- 
phreys, from 72d Ft, to be Lt, v Eliot, who ex. 

Hospital Staff—Assist-Surg George, M. D., from 12th Lt Drags, to be Assist- 
Sorg to Forces, v Flood, who ex. Assist-Surg Home, from 72d Ft, to be Assist- 
Surg to Forces, vy Horniblow, who ex. 

Unattached—-Lt Smith, from the 78th Ft, to be Capt, w-p. 

War-Orrice, Dec. 14.—93d Regt of Ft; Maj-Gen. Parkinson, C.B., to be Col., 
vy Lt.-Gen. Wemyss, dec. 

Wan-Orrice, Dec. 17.—2d Drags; A Nugent, gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Twysden, 
who ret. 10th Drags; Hon. M Deane, to be Cor, b-p, y Webster, pro. “Ist or 
Grenadier Ft Gds; Hon. W. Forbes, Page of Honour to her Majesty, to be Ens 
and Lt, w-p. 3d Ft; W. Newton, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Sidebottom, pro; W. 





Snow, gent, to he Ens, b-p, v Coussmaker, pro. 6th Ft; W Bennett, gent, to be! 


Ens, b-p, v Bateley, pro. 7th Ft; Lt Keightley, from 76th Ft, to be Lt, v Dixon, 
app Paymaster. 22nd Ft; Ens Gammell, from 76th Ft, to be Lt, b-p, v Parke, 
who ret. 24th Ft; A Adcock, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Burns, pro. 25th Ft; R 
Chadwick, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v O’Hea, pro. 30th Ft; L Macpherson, gent, to 
be Ens, b-p, v Gibson, pro. 39th Ft; T Bennett, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Boycott, 
who ret. 48th Ft; R Eyre, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Bolton, app to Ist Drag Gas. 
49th Ft; J Macneill, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Bond, pro. 52d Ft; Lt Ross, to be 
Capt, b-p, v Corbet, who ret; Ens Bayley, to be Lt, b-p, v Ross; Ens Fremantle, 
from 70th Ft, to be Ens, v Bayley. 55th Ft; C Wingfield, gent. to be Ens, b-p, 
v Hume, pro. 59th Ft; R Shinkwip, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Thompson, pro. 61st 
Ft; Ens aly to be Lt, b-p, v Kempe, who ret; C Griffiths, gent, to be Ens, b-p, 
v Daly. 62d Ft; B Gilpin, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Adeane, pro. 63d Ft; A W 
Fraser, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Hay, whose app has been cancelled. 74th Ft; R 
Martin, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Yonge, app to 6lst Ft. 76th Ft; Lt White, from 
b-p RC R Regt, to be Lt, v Keightley, “pp to 7th Ft. 79th Ft; R Skinner, gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Scott, pro. 82d Ft; J Pilkington, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Luard, 
. 85th Ft; Capt Sy ( to be Maj, b-p, v Blackburn, who ret; Lt Warde to be 
Ppt, b-p, v Grey; Ens Athorpe, to be Lt, b-p, v Warde. 89th Ft; B Robinson, 
gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Conyers, pro. 92nd Ft; M Mecham, gent, to be Ens, b-p, 
v Thorold, who ret. Rifle aes gt L Malcom, gent, to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Tryon, 
. 3rd W. 1. Regt; J Pringle, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Hume, pro. Ceylon Rifle 
Re ; H Watson, gent, to be Sec Lt, b-p,vBlackie, who ret; J Conington, gent, 
Sec Lt, b-p, v Baker, app to 10th Lt Drags; S Hobbs, gent, to be Sec Lt, 

b-p, v Sillery, pro. 

OrFice oF ORDNANCE, Dec. 7.—RI Regt of Artillery; Brevet-Maj. Shone to be 
¥4-Col, v Palmer, retired on h-p; Sec Capt Crofton to be Capt, v Shone; First 
14 Barstow to be Sec Capt, v Crofton; Sec Lt Porter to be First Lt, v Barstow. 

Orrick or ORDNANCE, Dec. 15.—RI Regt of Artillery; Brevt-Maj Shuttleavorth 
to be Lt-Col, v Williams, dec; Sec Capt Nixon, to be Capt, v Shuttleworth; Frst 
14 Leslie, to be Sec Capt, v Nixon; Sec Lt Turner, to be First Lt, y Leslie. 

RoyaL Artittery.—Lt-Col. Flude has taken the command of the 3d batta- 
lion, in the room of Lt-Col. Symons, who proceeds to Ceylon, to relieve Lt-Col. 
Wilson in the command, and Lt-Col. Wilson has returned home and assumed the 
duties of Director of the Labaratory Department at the Royal Arsenal.—Lt-Col. 
Higgins has taken the command of the 4th battalion, on his return from the 
command of the Royal Artillery at Quebee.—Lt.-Col. D’ Arley has vacated the 
command of the 5th battalion, on being placed under orders for foreign service, 
to take the command of the Ri Artillery stationed at Kingston, Canada, in the 
— of Lt-Col. Palmer, who returned on sick leave, and has since retired on 

pay. 

it is intended, in order to meet the requirements consequent on the approv: 
of an augmentation to the extent of 2,000 men to this branch of the Obeaaes 
service, to appoint one additional serjeant and one additional bombadier to each 
of the eight companies of the 12 battalions of the present establishment. This 
arrangement will promote the eight senior corporals of each battalion to the 
rank of serjeant, and the eight senior bombadiers of each of the 12 battalions to 
the rank of corporal, and 16 acting bombadiers will be promoted to full bomba- 


THE ComManp IN JaMAIcA.—We believe that the state of Major-Gen. Bun- 
bary’s health requires his immediate retirement from the command at Jamaica. 
For a considerable time he has been, we are informed, unable to move out of his 
chair without assistance, and was compelled to make the half-yearly inspection 
of the troops seated in his carriage. The recent disturbances between soldiers 
of the garrison at Kingston and the civilians have needed an officer of more ac- 
tivity of mind and body than the major-general to put an end to them. Strong 

utations, we have heard, have been sent to the Horse Guards; and report 
states that Major-Gen. Home is to relieve Major-Gen. Bunbury, who has been the 
fall period, and more, on the staff.— Naval and Military Gazette. 


We learn that Col. Young has been appointed to serve as Col. on the staff of 
the Army in Canada, in the place of Major-Gen. the Hon. C. Gore, removed to 
the staff of Nova Scotia ; that Lt-Col. Napier, of the Cape Mounted Riflemen 
has been appointed Assist. Adj-Gen. in Canada in succession to Col. Young : 
and that Brevet-Major Bourchier, Town-Major of Kingston, will perform the da: 
ties of Assist. Adj-Gen. in the District until the arrival in this command of Lt.- 
Col. Napier—Kzugston News. 
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Navy. 


AprornrMents.—Capt. C. H. M. Buckle to command the Valorous, 16, paddle- 
wheel steam-frigate, 400-horse power, commissioned at Devon .—Lieuts., 
Tonge to be Flag-Lt. to Rear Adml. Sir F. Pellew; G. Jones to The Cruiser; 
Eyde and Dent to the Valorous.—Surgeon Macfarlane to the Valorous.—Purser 
Wiseman to the Va/orous. 

Promotions.—By the decease of Adml. Sir T. Briggs, the following promo- 
tions take place, in addition to the changes of grade in the Flag list. Active 
List ; to be Rear Adml. of the Blue, Capt. the Hon. H. J. Rous, A.D.C. Re- 
served Halfpay List ; to be Rear-Admls., Capts. Sir G. R. Brooke Pechell, Bart., 
A.D.C., M.P., and H. B. Powell. Retired List; to be Admls., Capts. H. T. Col- 
lier, Brenton, Ramsden, Stanhope, Coffin, Curzon, C.B., and Arabin.—By the 
above promotions two appointments of naval A.D.C. to the Queen and a good- 
service pension are relinquished, and fall to the patronage of the Duke of North- 
umberland.—Capt. E. Boxer, C.B., is now the senior captain on the active list. 
The gallant officer holds the appointment of Superintendent of the transport 
service at Halifax.—_Commrs., Harvey, Pierce, Tindal, Lord Frederick Kerr, and 
Mends to be Capts.—Lieuts., Sansum and Burrows to be Commrs.; Andrews, 
Utlay, and Boardman to be Ret. Commrs.—Mates, H. H. Sansbury, A. R. Owen, 
W. Simpson, A. B. Sutton, C. B. C. Dent, T. H. B. Fellowes, J. H. Chads, Hon. 
R. A. Capel, and C. H. Clutterbuck, to be Lieuts. 


The vacant good-service pension, mentioned above, has been giyen to Capt. 
W. J. H. Johnstone, superintendent of Haslar, and of the Clarence Victualling- 
yard. Capt. Johnstone served a great many years afloat during war and peace. 
‘As a captain, he commanded the Doris, 42, the Asia, 84, and Britannia, 120, as 
flag captain to Sir Pulteney Malcolm ; the Agincourt, 72, as flag captain to Sir 
T. Cochrane, when he commanded the seamen and marines, in 1846, in the ex- 
pedition against the Sultan of Bornea, and, lastly, he commanded the Albion, 
90, in the Mediterranean. He is the second son of Vice-Adml. the Right Hon. 
Sir W. J. Hope, G.C.B., M.P., and is connected with the noble families of Ath- 
lone, Auckland, and Henley. 


The Rattlesnake, old frigate, last employed as a surveying-vessel, is ordered to 
be commissioned at Chatham, to be commanded by a commander, and to have a 
complement of 80 men. It is said she is to be fitted to convey stores, provisions, 
and dispatches to Sir Edward Belcher’s Arctic searching expedition—The Me- 
gera, iron screw steam-frigate, Commr. Johnson, arrived at Woolwich on the 
14th ult., having on board Capt. Elwyns and Major the Hon. R. Spencer’s com- 
panies, both of the 9th battalion of Royal Artillery, from Barbadoes. ° 

Royat Marines.—Byt-Maj T Brown to be Lt-Col, v Tothill, ret on f-p; Bvt- 
Maj A Parker to be Lt-Col, v Whitcomb, ret on f-p; First Lts Dyer and Rider to 
be Capt ; Sec Lts Gill and Brydges to be First Lts ; First Lt Elliott to be Qtmr, 
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Obituary. 


ApMTRAL Str THomas Briacs.—We regret to hear that Admiral Sir Thomas 
Briggs, G.C.M.G., Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, died at his official resi- 
dence in the dockyard, on Thursday, the 16th ult., after a short illness of three 
days. His flag was lowered half-mast high on board the Victory at nine a.m., 
when all the other ships and vessels lowered their colours. The Union Jack was 
also hoisted half-mast at the dock gates, the Royal Clarence-yard, and Haslar 
Hospital.—The gallant deceased was born in 1780, entered the navy in 1791, was 
in the operations against Toulon and Corsica in 1793-4, and in Hetham’s partial 
actions ; was made a Lieutenant in 1797; was made a Commander in 1800, in 
the Sclamine, 16, and assisted at the reduction of Genoa ; was engaged in the 
expedition under Lord Keith and Sir R. Abercrombie ; was promoted in July, 
1801 ; commanded the Madras, 54, Agincourt, 64, and Orpheus, 32, in which he 
captured (1806) the privateers Guadaloupe and Susanna, and was subsequently 
wrecked on the coral reef, Jamaica, 1807, when he was rescued off the bowsprit 
of his ship by Lieut. Belsey. In 1808, he was appointed to the temporary com- 
mand of the Theseus, 74, and afterwards the Clorinda, 38. In 1823, he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Bermuda Dockyard, removed to Malta in 1829, attained 
the rank of Rear-Admiral in 1832, and was appointed Superintendent of Malta 
Dockyard, where he remained until 1838. He assumed the command of the Me- 
diterranean fleet on the death of Sir C. Paget, and received the G.C.M.G. for his 
temporary services. He was made a Vice-Admiral in 184!, and Adimiral Sep- 
tember, 1850. He was appojnted to the Command-in-Chief at Portsmouth, 
September, 1851. 

Proressor Empson.—William Empson, Esq., the distinguished scholar and 
critic, so able and so popular both as an instructor and a reviewer, was from the 
year 1823 a contributor to the Edinburgh Review ; he subsequently became its 
editor. To this Review Mr. Empson, between 1823 and 1849, contributed up- 
wards of sixty remarkable and admired articles on law, the condition of the 
poorer classes, negro slavery, domestic politics, poetry and general literature, 
and biography. At the college at Haileybury, Herts, instituted by the East In- 
dia Company for the education of its civil officers, Mr. Empson succeeded Sir 
James Macintosh as Professor of Law, and he fully sustained the high reputation 
and dignity which distinguished predecessors had attached to that learned 
chair. Mr. Empson fell a victim to a cold caught in the close exercise of his 
duties : his devoted attention to the recent examinations at the college aggra- 
vated his illness, and he died just after their conclusion. How he was loved and 
valued by those who knew him best is shown in Lord Jeffrey’s letters. 

Count Watusu.—This veteran, the last survivor of the Lrish Brigades in the 
service of France, died at Paris on the 10th ult. The Paris Union thus spoke of 
him. “ On Friday last, the obsequies of Count Walsh, a General of Brigade and 
Knight of St. Louis, who died in Paris in the 91st year of his age, were celebra- 
ted in the Church of the Madeleine. A model of constancy in his religious and 
political creeds, he surrendered his noble soul into the hands of God, surrounded 
by his family, and bequeathing entire to his descendants the old device of the 
Irish brigade : ‘ Semper et ubique fideles.’ That device, attached to the banners 
of the regiments of Berwick, Walsh, and Dillon by the King of France, and 
placed over the coffin of the faithful Jacobite, is the best panegyric of the life of 
hat Christian and French Royalist.” 

At Queen’s-house, Barbadoes, of virulent yellow fever, the Rev. E. Dix Wood, 
M.A., second son of his Excellency Lieut.-Gen. Wood, C.B., Commander of the 
Forces in the Windward and Leeward Islands.—At Barbadoes, of yellow fever, 
after four days illness, Liewt.-Col. H. Williams, Commanding the Royal Artillery 
in the West Indies.—On board H.M.S. Dauntless, at Barbadoes, Arthur C. Cou- 

yer, fourth son of Col. Sir George Couper, Bart., of malignant yellow fever—In 
his 80th year, Richard Palmer, Esq., town clerk of Preston, and for fifty-three 
years one of the coroners for the county of Lancaster.—At Enfield, G. A. Ram- 
say, Esq., late Major 77th Regt.—At Rothesay, J. Macdonald, Esq., late Lieut. 
91st Regt.—At Cadogan-place, W. Ballantine, Esq., for many years a magistrate 
of the Thames Police-court.—Lt.-Col. J. C. Gant, a magistrate of Middlesex.— At 
Charmouth, in his 87th year, Capt. C. Clyde, R.N.—At Winchelsea, Commr. 
Southey, R.N.—Thomas J. Marvin died at Havana on the 29th of December last, 
aged fifty years. Mr. Marvin was well known as one of the celebrated brothers 
of that name, who have so long been the proprietors of the United States Hotel, 
at Saratoga Springs. He was originally a lawyer, and had been a judge of a 
district court and member of the legislature.—Charles W. Morgan, the tenth 
captain on the list of the United States Navy, died at the Washington Navy 
Yard on the morning of the 5th inst—At Grand Cay, Turks’ Islands, of yellow 
fever, Lt. H. Kelham, of H.M. Surveying vessel Scorpion.—At Greene, N. Y., 
Charles Cameron, Esq., a subscriber to this Journal since its establishment, 
June 1822. 
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Orama. 


Wa.uack’s THEATRE.—The production of Holcroft’s admirable comedy of 
“The Road to Ruin,” for the first time here, drew a very crowded house on Wed. 
nesday evening. Nor is this surprising, since the play is deservedly a great 
favourite with the public. The serio-comic plot has inv staggering improbabili- 
ties ; grave enough it is in the main, but skilfully relieved by the broad humour 
of Goldfinch, the outrageous coquetry of the Widow Warren, and the rustic 
simplicity of Sophia. How judicious also was Holcroft in keeping clear of all 
that sentimental stuff and nonsense, which disfigure so many contemporaneous 
pieces! The sentiment in this case is incidental and in place, and it is moreover 
acted as well as spoken.—But it is late in the day to discuss these points: it 
were better to say a few words on the cast. 

And we commence by remarking that whoever has not seen Mr. Blake in Old 
Dornton has missed a very fine bit of art. As a thorough and at the same 
time unexaggerated display of feeling, it was inimitable from beginning to end. 
Especially were there, in the varying emotions of paternal love and indignation, 
as shown by this excellent actor, frequent touches of the most exquisite comic 
acting. For it is, we take it, far easier to raise a langh when the spectators and 
those occupied on the stage are jointly participating in a bit of fun or waggery, 
than it is to do so when the actor is serious, and the looker-on alone holds the 
key to the joke. Without pushing this remark any farther, we will but say that 
the light and shade of Old Dornton’s part were delicately and happily pencilled 
out by Mr. Blake on Wednesday, and that if telling points are not very nume- 
rous in the play, the satisfaction arising from his well sustained efforts was most 
decidedly and generally evident.—Harry Dornton found, in Mr. Lester a very 
powerful representative ; he played the part with uncommon care and discrimi- 
nation. His dranken wooing of the widow struck us as extremely clever, with 
its singular compound of desperation, unconsciousness, pathos, and devilry. The 
grotesque mixture was natural, under the combined influence of grief and wine. 
—-Mr. Brougham deserves the highest credit for his quiet, faithful, unobstrusive 
rendering of Mr. Sulky; he indeed decidedly stepped out of his ‘“* brougham” 
and into his “ suiky,” which is no mean praise—We cannot honestly give so 
much of the last-named commodity to Mr. Hale, the Mr. Silky of the evening, 
for the reason that he completely overdid what he had to do, and thus obviously 
wearied his audience. This was a mistake, for Mr. Hale's acting was otherwise 
well worth commendation. It is, of course, a copy of Mr. Burton’s Nicholas 
Rue, the knavish old Steward in ‘“ Secrets worth Knowing,” in which Mr. Bur- 
ton exhibits the perfection of his abilities ; but although we like painstaking in 
every person on the stage, Mr. Hale is not exactly up with the Manager in 





just hit the mark. He made very much of the little that fell to him, without 
overstepping his place. He is a promising young man.—Mr. Bernard also in the 
small character of Mr. Smith exactly filled his niche ; and we further name Mr. 
Chippendale, Junr., who has but a few words to utter as Mr. Williams, because 
we have hitherto forgotten to mention him as one who seems to profit by the 
good school, in which the younger members of the profession have here the op- 
portunity of learning.—But, hoicks! Goldfinch, a thousand pardons for leaving 
you to the last of those whom we would mention. Assuredly it is not because 
Mr. Walcot undertook to trace out the length and breadth of thy comicalities. 
We confess to liking that gentleman's neat and well-balanced style. You don’t 
catch him out of his depth, floundering about with the conception of a part on 
his hands, of which he is bothered to fill up the details. Not a bit of it; as he 
begins, so he ends, measuring his force, laying himself out accordingly, and 
never failing to make his hearers laugh with him, which is far better than laugh- 
ing at him. In so even a performance, it is (as newspaper men say) hard to 
particularise ; but Master Goldfinch’s free-and-easy-ness in the final scene was 
irresistibly droll. We take leave of him with the hint that it might be well if he 
addressed himself just a little bit more markedly to his co-actors, and a little less 
80 to the pit or gallery. 

And now for the lacies ; and first of the Widow Wurren, entrusted to Mrs. 
Blake. And although it may be ungallant to say so, the conviction was forced 
upon us, that if this “‘ Grandmamma from Gloucestershire,” to whom reference 
so often occurs, had been introduced by the author and present in the flesh, she 
would have found in Mrs. Blake a self-made representative. Mind, we say self- 
made, and trust thereby that we skilfully turn a difficult position. Certainly 
Holcroft never meant to portray one of those formal, dry personages, whose 
scheming and longing for a husband result from undue regard for pelf and self. 
No ; he bethought him of a buxom, jolly dame, one of those widows who are 
somewhere described as “‘ waxing”—something, that at the moment has slipped 
our memory. Duly estimating Mrs. Blake’s ability in many parts that fall to 
her in the round of Comedy, and entirely ignorant of the rules or the precedence 
according to which managers cast their plays, we cannot avoid suggesting that 
Mrs. Brougham’s style would better fit her for enacting the gay and amorous 
widow.—Miss Laura Keene will spoil the critic’s trade, if she continue thus add 
ing laurels upon laurels to her brow. How perverse it is of her, that she won't 
give one a chance of carping! Yet this is pretty nearly the truth ; for although 
palpably young, and said to be inexperienced, she has such a happy way of 
adapting herself to the character she assumes, that you feel no less satisfied on 
subsequent reflection, than pleased at the moment of performance. Her Sophia 
was as pretty and true a little bit of nature as you can imagine, and in halfa 
column of eulogy, we couldn’t say more. At all times, Miss Keene evinces so 
much intelligence, tact, and grace, and plays so closely and so well up to her 
associates, that we feel quite justified in congratulating her onghaving well ful- 
filled all the promises which were held out on her behalf, when she first appear , 
ed at this house.—Mrs. Stephens was the pert, unsrupulous Jenny, looked it 
prettily, and rendered it well and amusingly. But why will she so unceasingly 
let her eyes wander from the stage to the house ? 

As usual, the piece was capitally mounted ; but there might have been closer 
observance of the chronology of costume on the part of some of the leading sub- 
jects. Harry’s cocked hat and Old Dornton’s broad-brim, in the projected duel 
scene, were ridiculously inconsistent.—-In conclusion we most particularly ad- 
vise all city play-goers to see ‘* The Road to Ruin,” in its present shape. 

jAusic. 

ALBONI IN “ LA Fre.t1a DEL Reaermento.’’—Another capital opera, and an- 
other crowded and enthusiastic house at the Broadway, proved on Tuesday 
evening that the laurels awarded to Alboni in her concert-room performances are 
equally due to her on the boards of the operatic stage. So far her interpretation 
of the lyrical drama seems to equal that of many who have perhaps obtained a 
greater name in this respect ; whilst her matchless voice and radiantly cheerfuy 
countenance lend an interest to her performance, which almost makes up for 
anything further which might be desired as to dramatic power. If the first part 
of “ La Figlia del Reggimento” was a little heavy and embarrassed, its complete 
success as it proceeded, especially in the second act, the irresistible demands for 
encores, the bouquets, and the tumultuous applause, showed well how high the 
talented prima donna has risen in the estimation of our public. In many parts 
the enthusiasm of the andience seemed to have reached a perfect culmination.— 
Signor Rovere was quite as much at home, and quite as good as Sergente Sul- 
pizto in this opera, as he was in his part in ‘“‘ Cenerentola.”—Signor Sangiovanni 
however seemed to be quite too doubtful of his own abilities ; and his acting, 
and even his singing were thereby decidedly impaired. O sensitive Sangiovanni, 
knowest thou not that audiences are but cabbage stalks to him whom the Muses 
inspire? Wherefore dost thou fear to burn with the sacred flame, and wherc- 
fore is its spirit damped within thee ?—The chorussing, with the exception of a 
straying tenor or two, was decidedly effective, though the troops might have 
been in a little better state of discipline. Still they showed off to good advan- 
tage, as marching to the roll of the drum of the buxom Vivandiére, who led 
them along with a right good will.—Signor Arditi conducted the excellent or- 
chestra very satisfactorily —The scenery was passable, but indeed no more.—On 
Monday, Madame Alboni takes the part of Amina in “ Somnambula.” 

Mr. EISFELDT’S CLASSIC QUARTETTE Sorreer.—Considering the wet and un- 
comfortable nature of the evening, and the various excitements of the opera 
companies in performance and in anticipation, the attendance at Niblo’s saloon 
on Saturday evening was as full as could be expected. The quartette party ac- 
quitted themselves with even more than their usual finish and accuracy ; and 
Madame Seidenburg’s singing, and Mr. Hoffman’s brilliant and evergetic touch in 
his piano accompaniment, were felt as valuable additions. Such entertainments 
as these are often to the musical mind, as is a draught of pure crystal water to 
the palate parched and satiated with luxuries. It is necessary however to ap- 
preciate fully the difficulties, which lie in the way of rendering these combina- 
tions of four stringed instruments generally interesting. In the first place, the 
doubtful agreeability of the tones of the violin itself—tones produced by friction, 
which as a general rule is the least pleasing method in which sound is obtained 
—can only be ensured by the greatest care and attention on the part of the per- 
formers ; and then, the absence of all assistance of words, sentiment, or circum- 
stance, renders an audience critical even to exaction in every note which is 
played. The charm however of being able to follow so distinctly harmony really 
carried out in parts (which ail thorough musicians acknowledge to be the be. 
and most expanding exercise which music affords to the mind) compensates well 
for other defects. Reduced to the orthodox four parts, with a single instrument 
to each, not a movement in any need be lost ; nor is there an absence of other 
attractions of the science, such as form, phrasing, and expression of every va- 
riety. In short no person can pretend to musical judgment who cannot enjoy a 
quartette of Béethoven’s, Mozart’s, or Haydn’s ; though there are many who 
could not understand such a composition, and others who might be able to do so, 
but who are too slothful and lethargic to give it attention. 

We need not enter particularly into the various pieces performed on this oc- 
c:sion. The most attractive, and best executed also, was nndoubtedly the quar- 
tette by Haydn. Haydn in this species of music, of which he was in a great 
measure the originator, shines as a master of the science, more than in all the 
rest of his works. Mendelssoha’s trio was also extrenely well performed. The 
gifted Mendelssohn’s only misfortune, and only hindrance to a universal and 
deathless fame, was that he had to consult a corrapt aad trifling fancy in others, 
which he had not perhaps the resolution to despise. How often has genius been 
suffocated, or driven to a garret, by so called patronage !—Madame Seidenburg’s 
singing was received with much applause, and proved, especially in the encore 
of the song ‘‘ Remember me,” how completely she has acquired the italian style 
of vocalisation. There is one thing, however, which we can never approve, 
which has recently grown so common that no solo performance either vocal or 
instrumental is to be heard without it, and to which Madame Seidenburg is very 
much addicted. It is the vibration or quavering of the voice, which is in place 
only in operatic performance. Where such an unsteadiness, or flickering sound 
of voice, is the result of true emotion, it is really affecting, and it is a privilege to 
sympathise with it; but save us from a crocodile imitation of it! It is, how- 
ever, one of the modern improvements! This paper has recently raised its voice 
against ventriloquistic and vocal tricks in the drama; we would now protest 
against the same absurdities in singing. 

Mapame Sonrac In Opera.—This distinguished artist is to appear at Niblo’s 
on Monday, in “ La Figlia del Reggimeuto,” assisted by .d.ali and Poazolini. 
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1853. 
Notices of New Works. 

From Messrs. Ticknor & Co., of Boston, come “ Voices from the Mountain 
and from the Crowd,” by Charles Mackay—a thick duodecimo filled with 
short poems that have made some noise in England, and well deserve to be 
republished here. Nor should it be unnoticed that Dr. Mackay in his pre- 
face thanks the publishers for their liberality in dealing with him, paying 
them a becoming and graceful tribute, which however leaves the justice 
and expediency of an international copyright law precisely where he found it. 
—But dropping that matter, and reminding the reader that an ode or a song 
from this author’s pen has occasionally appeared in the 4/bion, we remark 
in the first place the distinct manner in which these compositions are clas- 
sified, in the book itself as well as on the title-page. Lifting up his voice 
from the Mountain, Dr. Mackay has a perfect legion of associates and rivals, 
for who can number the outpourings of tuneful men and tuneful women 
who have versified apologue, and allegory, and fable, and scene, and inci- 
dent. and dream, and idea, and fancy? He holds however amongst them 
a good place and a creditable, his characteristics being a genuine sympathy 
with things lovely and of good report, a clear show of his own drift of 
thought, a vein of boldness and originality, and a fair degree of rhythmical 
skill. From this portion of the volume we transfer to our first page a 
touching and tender little ode, entitled “ The Child and the Mourners.” 
Therein too we commend “ The Vision of Mockery,” a few pages of blank 
verse, reproving the reckless, sneering aptitudes of the day, and reminding 
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us very strongly of Pollok; and also“ The Nine Bathers,” which is the very 
Antipodes of the preceding, and commences thus trippingly. 

| would like to bathe in milk,” 

Said little Agnes, fresh and fair, | 

With her taper fingers smooth as silk, 

Her cherry cheeks, and nut-brown hair— 
“Ina bath of ivory, filled to the brim, 

I would love to lie and swim, 

And float like a strawberry plucked at dawn 
In the lily-white waves of milk new drawn. 

One other maiden’s chosen bath-room must also be described ; for the 

whole poem consists of a succession of these pretty imaginings. 
«“ And I,” said Ann, with her drooping tresses, 
And eyes as full of love’s caresses 
As the morning is of yf < 
And mouth so ripe and kindly smiling 
"T was never made to answer “‘ Nay,” 
‘«« | would bathe in the fresh blue sea 
With the wild waves sporting over me ; 
I would toy with the harmless foam, 
Passing my fingers like a comb 
Through the crest of each wave that reared 
Its spray, as white as Neptune’s beard ;— 
With a fresh wind blowing across the reach, 
I would dive and float again and again, 
And dress myself on the bare sea-beach, 
In a nook invisible to men.” 

A fine and manly tone of feeling runs through the ode, “ When I am cold 
in death ;” and it were well if every writer of memoirs had a copy of it 
framed and glazed, as a warning against impertinent prying into the foibles 
and small failings of humanity.—‘ Noon-time in the shade” is a pleasant 
glimpse at that communing with Nature, which for ever appears tempt- 
ingly before the eyes of those denizens of the Town, who find a “ fast” life 
intolerably slow.—The “ Dionysia” hymns Bacchus in glowing measures. 

In his “ Voices from the Crowd” our author has fewer rivals ; and he 
has had probably, in congequence, more readers of them than of the lyrical 
compositions above mentioned. Good flowing verse, that makes earnest 
appeals on popular topics, has undoubtedly a large class of admirers, and 
is a powerful engine in working out practical effects where it is devoted to 
specific ends. Now Dr. Mackay is a decided reformer of abuses, and we 
sympathise with him in many of his generous aspirations, the more so be- 
cause he is exempt from that sour and envious disposition which one sees 
so largely displayed in the writings of many who are bent upon setting the 
world straight. Free Trade, Temperance, Education, Peace, and Good- 
Will amongst men—these and such-like are the themes that are sung ; and 
to this class belong a fewthat have already appeared in our columns. 
Their characteristics are much the same as those already pointed out in 
our brief glance at the more imaginative pieces; nor can we pause to 
dwell upon them. Amongst the best are * King Smith,” wherein the mean 
and suicidal policy of Louis Philippe is reproved—* The Deposition of 
King Clog,” who is amusingly succeeded by King Jog—and “ The Swing,” 
a pleasant bit of pastoral love-making, that belongs of right to the other 
division of the contents. We conclude however with one stanza from “ The 
Floating Straw,’ in which there is a world of good advice. It occurs in 
a little poem called “A Thought in the Commercial Panic of 1847;” but 
is no less adapted for that oncoming panic which must follow the present 
headlong course of extravagance and speculation, for which this goodly 
city is just now remarkable: 

Among the shells 

In the ocean dells 

The ships, the crews, and the captains lie, 
But the floating straw looks up to the sky. 
And the humble and contented man, 
Unknown to fortune, escapes her ban, 
And rides secure when breakers leap, 
And mighty ships go down to the deep. 


Awaiting evil days, or enjoying the flush of prosperity, readers may find 
profit and pleasure in listening to the “ Voices” of Dr. Mackay. We pre- 
dict for him a large measure of success; but must add at the same time a 
protest against imitations of his style. Apollo defend us from a long train 
of political poetasters ! 

This last prediction may also be applied to a lively little volume called 
“ The Boy-Hunters,” written by Capt. Mayne Reid, and coming to us from 
the same source. It describes the adventures of some daring young lads 
on the boundless prairies of Texas, and elsewhere. It forms a series of most 
entertaining lessons on the natural history and botany of the South and 
West, and is also calculated to develop the energy and courage of young 
gentlemen, for whose use it is exclusively written. Some out of the many 
wood-cuts are very spirited. 

Mr. Redfield has published, in a couple of neat duodecimos, Parry 
O’Meara’s “Napoleon in Exile, or a Voice from St. Helena.’’ Some 
amongst our elder readers will recollect that the original publication drew 
forth much acrimonious controversy regarding its probable truth ; and that 
many denials of its statements and refutations of its calumnies concerning Sir 
Hudson Lowe found their way into print. Few will care to sift the matter 
again, more especially since the captive, and the guardian, and the gleaner 
of remembrances, are all alike laid in their graves ; although the upstart 
of a new Napoleon, 


—— quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore ! 


gives a momentary interest to all that concerns the founder of the name. 
Of the work generally, it need only be remarked that it supplies some bio- 
graphical links wanting in the far abler book of Las Casas which treated of 
the Emperor’s dreary residence on the dreary rock of St. Helena, and that 
its partisanship is obvious on every page.—A capital little vignette por- 
trait of the great man is prefixed to one volume, and a view of the island 
whereon his great spirit ignobly fretted itself away appears in the other. 
Mr. Benson Lossing and Messrs. Harper are to be congratulated on the 
issue of the thirtieth and final number of “ The Pictorial Field-Book of the 
Revolution.” The prodigious number and exceeding neatness of the wood- 
cut illustrations, designed and executed by Mr. Lossing, must make this 
work an agreeable memorial of his research, talent, and artistic skill. Nor 
let the possessor feel himself aggrieved or disappointed if he gaze upon the 





tomb of a deceased General on one page, and then meet him alive aud 


AVG ow, 
fighting on a subsequent one. Read the title of the work ; it is a Field- 
book, not a History. The author has given variety as well as attractive- 
ness to his subject by treating it topographically. The chronological 
order is another affair, to which it makes no pretence. 

Mr. Virtue punctually issues the Art-Journal, to the merits of which we 
bear almost monthly testimony. The December number is here before us, 
with title-page and table of contents, making the fourteenth volume com- 
plete for the binder’s hands. West's “ Installation of the Knights of the 
Garter,” in the reign of Edward IIL, is the frontispiece, and we find more 
merit in it than in the generality of West’s pictures. Wilson’s “ Ruins in 
Italy”? shows how an artist can make a picture from the baldest materials. 
Taking exceptions to some smuttiness in the clouds, and to a bit of a 
broken column in the foreground which reminds one of a Bologna sausage, 
we may add that the engraver has caught the quiet solemnity of the scene. 
--In the multifarious items connected with Art, we find the following, 


which 4s of interest. 

M. Perrot, who is well known in France, and also in this country, for his prac 
tical application of science to the improvement of the art of printing, &c., has 
succeeded in so purifying gutta-percha as to obtain it perfectly white, and at the 
same time in sheets as thin as the finest paper. This purified gutta-percha re- 
ceives lithographic impressions in a manner far superior to india-paper, and the 
impressions thus obtained exceed, both in force and heauty, those taken on pa- 
per. The gutta-percha being transparent, a reversed view of the lithograph is 
also obtained by laying it on a white ground, as that of a sheet of paper or 
otherwise. M. Perrot submitted some specimens of his invention to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences at their meeting, 2nd November. 

We shall probably find room elsewhere for a curious description of two 
very elaborate paintings of subjects from Dante and Goethe, executed by 
a Dresden artist, that also caught our eye. 

————-_>__— 


THE OUT-PORT OF LONDON. 


Fortunately, it would not be extravagant to predict that before many 
years have elapsed, Langstone will have equalled, and that before another 
half century is completed, it may possibly have immeasurably surpassed, 
both in wealth and importance, the second port in the United Kingdom— 
Liverpool. Langstone—bear in mind—is the noble harbour (the capabili- 
ties of which seem to have been hitherto forgotten) situated on the eastern 
side of Portsea Island, being, in fact, a kind of Siamese companion to the 
harbour of Portsmouth, Fortunately, we have said, because on the com- 
pletion of the proposed docks and the projected railway, a scarcely caleu- 
lable series of advantages will be secured for ever to the mercantile inter- 
ests of the population. Numerous shipwrecks will be prevented, numerous 
lives will be saved, and commerce will receive a very appreciable and 
enormous advancement, Howall this may be effected, can be at once very 
readily indicated. i 

Beginning at the beginning, we may presume, of course, that it is pretty 
generally known by the intelligent part of the community that Portsea 
Island is flanked by two harbours of considerable magnitude—one the 
harbour of Langstone. the other the harbour of Portsmouth. We believe, 
however, that it is by no means so generally known that Langstone Harbour 
holds out to the enterprise of the country a number of very extraordinary 
advantages, which, until now, appear to have been altogether overlooked, 
It has undoubtedly long been felt that an enterprise of the character here 
intimated has been growing more and more glaringly requisite, because of 
the astonishing increase of late years visible in the merchant traffic along 
the southern coast of England. In consequence of the absence of any such 
undertaking,.vessels have been hitherto compelled to incur, most unneces- 
sarily, the peril and expense of the voyage up Channel. Supposing there 
had been manifested somewhat earlier a sagacity capable of appreciating 
this great requirement—a sagacity such as that which appears to be at 
length visible among the projectors of the scheme about to be referred to— 
none of the dangers attendant upon the navigation round by the Nore and 
up the river Thames would have been necessitated, and thereby the country 
would havebeen spared a very needless and very considerable expenditure. 
That the perils of that navigation are really remarkable, we know, surely, 
by this time from a rather mournful experience. Indeed, it has recently been 
shown, from the incontestible evidence of one of the most intelligent of the 
underwriters at Lloyds, that simply between 1837 and 1843, merely between 
the Isle of Wight and London—499 vessels lost their cables and anchors, 
were run foul of, were partially dismasted by bad weather, or were other- 
wise very seriously damaged. The same authority asserts, moreover, that 
in the same interval of seven years, between the same points, merely be- 
tween the Isle of Wight and London—560 vessels (although they were got 
off afterwards) ran aground—260 vessels were totally wrecked or foundered, 
the crew and passengers being preserved—56 vessels were utterly lost, 
together with the whole or part of their crews and passengers. An aggre- 
gate of 1,375 is thereby indicated as the total number of casualties—during 
only seven years, namely, from 1837 to 1843—within the comparatively 
short distance lying between the Isle of Wight and the metropolis! 

According to the document from which these particulars are extracted, 
it would appear, likewise, that, besides a terrible loss of life, property to 
the value of from £400,000 to £500,000, were in a similar manner sacrificed 


during a period of merely eighteen months, dating from the January of 


1849 to the June of 1850, between London and Dungeness! While it has 
actually been asserted that within the earlier half of 1850, no less than eight 
vessels were lost between the capital and Southampton, with every soul on 
board, numbering some 500 in all, whose lives were miserably sacrificed ! 
All this, remember, from the absence of any adequate docks on the south- 
ern line of coast, preventing the necessity of this wholesale resorting to the 
Channel and the Thames navigation. Everybody who has at all reflected 
upon the matter, understands now clearly enough the existence of this ne- 
cessity, its astonishing importance, and the truth, that, by its effectual re- 
moval, we should, no matter what might be the expenditure in the outset, 
be ultimately and very wonderfully economising in time, in life, and in 
money—the three great “ raw materials’ in the carrying on the mercantile 
undertakings of the British Empire, and, sooth to say, in the very develop- 
ment of the grand labours of modern civilisation. Satisfied upon this point, 
we were, of course, compelled, as a sagacious community, to consider well 
beforehand the best locality or site for the carrying out of the projected en- 
terprise. Which should be the sonthern port of the United Kingdom? Re- 
flection has only confirmed the wiser promoters of the achievement in the 
opinion, that of all places along that part of our coasts the best, the fittest, 
the most convenient in position, and the most admirable in capacity, is the 
harbour of Langstone. From one extremity to the other of these coasts, 
from the Nore to the Land’s End, no more suitable spot--no spot, in truth, 
more exactly fitted for the project—could by any possibility whatever have 
been selected. Langstone, remember, is, as we have already observed, in 
immediate proximity with the vast naval depot of Perstmouth! Its an- 
chorage is admirable, its basin is of noble dimensions, its entrance—defend- 
ed by Cumberland Fort on the western side or the side nearest Portsmouth, 
and by a Martello Tower on the eastern side, namely on Hayling Island— 
presenting a marvellous protection against the forces of an enemy, together 
with an equally estimable facility for the passage in and out of our own 
vessels, no matter what their burthen. Besides all these advantages—sufti- 
cient of themselves to command a favourable regard to the originators of 
the intended achievment—Langstone is distant only sixty-six miles from 
the metropolis. For all practical purposes, therefore, in mercantile enter- 


prise, it may be regarded as virtually in as close contiguity to the capital’ 


as even Blackwall. It is distant, we repeat, from our metropolitan docks 
merely sixty-six miles, and those sixty-six miles capable of beihg abbrevi- 
ated by railway, so as to admit of the most rapid interecommunication. 
Langstone has, in fact, been very happily called—and will absolutely con- 
stitute, in truth, when once completed—the out-port of London! 

We say nothing here of the increased security to the scheme of the Na- 
tional Defences consequent upon the adoption of this magnificent project 
of a new Harbour, New Docks, and a new Railway at Langstone. That 
we conceive must be sufficiently manifest from the circumstance of its 
affording shelter to our merchant traffic in the Channel at a spot in im- 
mediate proximity to Spithead, and in the close: t contiguity to the great 
naval depot at Portsmonth. Neither do we say anything at present as to 
the prospects of the growth of the new seaport—remembering, as the 
public cannot fail to do, the suggestive facts bearing upon this point re- 
corded in the history of the rise of Liverpool. It cannot be forgotten, for 
example, that though the Wet Docks at Liverpool, which were the first 
ever constructed in the United Kingdom, were projected as recently as 
1708—the dock dues at that port, which at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury were only £800, had arisen in 1756 to £2,200, that in 1801 they had 
increased to £28,000, and that in 1850 they were actually £230,000. Bear- 
ing these encouraging particulars in mind, it is gratifying to learn that 
the most active measures are already being taken to carry out the project- 
ed scheme of the docks in the harbour of Langstone. As far back as 1823, 
an Act of Parliament was obtained to authorize the building of additional 
docks at that place, on the west side of Hayling-bridge. It now is intend- 
ed that that long-dormant undertaking shall be realised, and that besides 
considerably deepening and enlarging the entrance to the harbour, the 
promoters of the enterprise shall connect these additional docks with the 
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South Coast Railwa y by a tramway—this tramway meeting the railwa 
somewhere about the Havant Station. For the improvement of the poe | 
of the harbour the sanction of the Lords of the Admiralty has been ob- 
tained, and for the other alterations there has lately been secured another 
Act of Parliament : 80 that the enterprise may be considered as, indeed, 
already in the process of realisation. 

Lanstone, we repeat, when the new docks are finished, must be regarded 
as literally the out-port of London. It has been observed that the two 
places are only distant from each other only sixty-six miles, and that these 
sixty-six niles may be abbreviated by railway so as to command the most 
rapid intercommunication. Sixty-six miles constitute the actual distance 
from London to Langstone, but ‘thirty-two miles alone will require the 
construction of a railroad—for a Branch of the South-Western Railway, it 
must be remembered, is already completed as far as Godalming. So that 
all now needed in this direction is the continuation of that branch line from 
Godalming to Langstone. With admirable promptitude the Portsmouth 
Railway Company have already announced their determination to nnder- 
take the construction of this new railroad at a cost of £400,000. A single 
line is spoken of'in their Prospectus as in contemplation—but, for our own 
part, we cannot but be most sanguine that a double line will ultimately be 
laid down to Havant—so strongly are we impressed with the grandeur of 
this noble scheme of an out-port to London on the south-coast of England, 
in that hitherto neglected harbour of Langstone, which must ultimately 
prove the Golden horn to the Hellespont of the British Channel.—London 
Sun. Dec. 16. 


—_——o 


AN AFFECTING SCENE IN COURT. 


I have elsewhere given one of my yet regretted comrade, William 
Pollock’§, amusing tales, and I will take leave not to dismiss this volume 
without (as well as I can) repeating another of a more affecting nature 
and which to hear him tell would beguile even the careless and callous of 
their tears. In his clerkship he was travelling to Winchester Assizes, and 
made acquaintance with two young men, officers in the army, who were goin g 
to surrender and take their trial on a charge arising out of a duel in which 
they had been seconds. One of the principals was killed, and the survivor, 
Captain Sooper, was also to be tried. It was understood at that time (a 
year or two before 1817, when William died,) that the attention of the 
judges had been called to the frequency of duelling, and the Government 
were determined to make an example, in order to put a stop to this pre- 
vailing evil. The seconds surrendered. Captain Sooper was already in 
custody. The grand jury threw out the bill against the seconds altogether, 
and did not put them on their trial even for manslaughter ; but they found 
a true bill against Sooper for murder. At the trial the case was fully 
proved, that is, that Sooper and his antagonist met in the field of 
honour, so called, and the result was the death of Sooper’s oppo- 
nent. Justice Dampier presided, and laid down the law with more than 
usual firmness and severity. Sooper listened to his charge with great 
interest and anxiety. He was a married man with a family of children. 
He had watched the earlier proceedings with some indifference, He knew 
the grand jury had thrown out the bill against the seconds, and, in his own 
case, he expected the common result, either a verdict of acquittal, or, at 
most, of manslaughter, followed by ashort imprisonment. But the tone of 
the judge’s summing up roused him from his dream. He fully understood 
the import of every word that fell from the bench, and he listened with 
increasing alarm. Sometimes there was even a slight movement in his 
face, as of a spasm ; but in all other respects he maintained his perfect com- 
posure. 

At length the jury were dismissed to consider their verdict, and were 
absent about half-an-hour, a delay which led to the hope of a favourable 
result. Their names were called over, there was the deepest silence, eve 
one in the court was interested, and the verdict was waited for with 
breathless expectation. It was pronounced, “ Guilty of Murder!” and the 
moment Sooper heard it he fell down as if shot with a mortal wound, and, 
amid the profoundest silence of the audience, uttered one loud, long groan, 
It occupied several minutes to restore the prisoner ; but, in a short time, 
he was sufficiently recovered to receive the sentence of the court, and was 
called upon in the usual form to say, “ Why sentence of death should not 
be passed upon him according to law?” He began by apologising for the 
interruption he had given to the business of the court, which he said he 
hoped would not be imputed to the fear of death, which he had faced un- 
moved in the field of battle, and the more fatal climate of the West Indies. 
But, he had a wife and children, to whom he had trusted to bequeath his 
only fortune, the unstained character of a soldier and a man of honour ; 
but now he was to die the death of a felon, and to leave to his children the 
infamy of a murderer. 

He then adverted to the circumstance of the duel, which had come out 
in part during thé trial, that his adversary was the aggressor, and had pub- 
licly offere# him an insult which he dared not overlook ; that he had been 
willing to accept any apology, but could get none ; that he had no altern- 
ative but to send a challenge or lose his commission ; that it was well 
known, he averred to every one acquainted with the army, that if he had 
not sent a challenge to vindicate his honour, and the honour of the service, 
the next post would have brought an intimation from the Horse Guards 
that the King had no further occasion for his services ; and he pointed out 
strongly the strange contrast between the practice of the army, not only 
authorised and encouraged, but expected and exacted by the highest pow- 
ers, and the stern sentence of the law with reference to the same transac- 
tion. He spoke of the deceased with affection and regret, and declared 
that nothing but a sense of what he owed his profession would have led 
him to send the challenge ; and he bitterly lamented that a false idea of 
honour had precluded a friend, whom he esteemed, from yielding the 
apology which would have prevented the result he now deplored. 

This is but a faint outline of Captain Sooper’s address, and, ever so 
feelingly repeated, nothing equal in effect to the manner in which my dear 
informant described it, as delivered with a firm voice, and in a manly style 
of speaking to an audience, which was moved beyond all example. Scarcely 
a dry eye was seen, and in many Foe of the crowded court sobs proclaim- 
ed the deep sympathy excited. The judge was taken quite by surprise. 
He was an able and a good man, and full of the kindest feelings. We- 
listened attentively, and was obviously much interested. Soon he stoo 
forward, and leaning on his elbow, resting his chin upon one hand clenched ; 
presently he added the other, clenching both hands, apparently to control 
his emotions. At length tears started from his eyes and rolled down his 
fine manly face. He raised his head, unclenched his hands, and covered 
his face, still leaning on his elbows, and thus awaited the end of Captain 
Sooper’s appeal. At the conclusion, he omitted all comment on the offence, 
and made no remark of any sort, but simply said, “ The sentence of the law 
is that you,” &c. But, whilst the judge was moved, and his face covered 
with his hands, as I have stated, during Captain Sooper’s address, when 
the prisoner, after alluding to the necessity of his position and his sorrow, 
said, “ And for this 1am to be led to execution like the vilest felon and 
murderer.’ Dampier, overpowered by the appeal, said to himself, but loud 
enough to be overheard by the High Sheriff, who sat close by, “ I'll be 
if you shall!” Yet I believe he had some difficulty in procuring a remis- 
sion of the sentence ; but it was understood, at that time, that no capital 
punishment was ever inflicted against the opinion of the presiding judge. 
Dampier was firm, and Sooper was ultimately pardoned !—Jerdan’s 
Autobiography. 
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M. JciireNx.—The advent of this noted conductor of concerts induces us 
to republish the annexed notice of his last appearance in London. It is 
copied from a paper of the 13th ult. 


“The concert on Saturday night was the ‘farewell’? concert of 
M. Jullien previous to his voyage across the Atlantic. It was not 
therefore, surprising that the house should be crowded “ to the ceiling,” 
or that the audience should be more than usually inclined to enjoy the 
performance. The programme comprised a judicious selection from those 
pieces which had been most approved of during the season. * * * * * 
After the “ Review” galop the “ National Anthem” was played, unani- 
mously encored, and repeated—“ hats off,” and all the audience standing. 
M. Jullien then came forward, in front of the orchestra, amidst a perfect 


hurricane of applause, accompanied by waving of hats and other demon- 


strations. The opinion was that he would make a farewell speech to his 
constant and countless patrons; but, whether from diffidence or lack of 
English, M. Jullien disappointed the general expectation. He made no 
speech, but with that peculiar wave of the baton, which, however long he 
may be absent from England, will not be easily forgotten by English 
audiences, summoned back chorus and band to their places, and “ Rule 
Britannia,’ with drum and trumpet, resounded through the building ; the 
patriotic strains of this splendid national melody rekindled enthusiasm, 
and no speech, prepared or improvised, could have gone more directly to 
the hearts of the audience. In this, not for the first time, M. Jullien showed 
himself a man of tact. 

The season just expired has been as remarkable for the excellence and 
variety of the performances as any of its predecessors, and has attracted 
even a larger and a more constant attendance on the part of the public, in 





spite of a succession of bad weather, which would have been fatal to the 
majority of speculations, It cannot, therefore, be said of M. Jullien that 
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he goes to America after having exhausted his public in this country. He 
in the meridian of his popularity ; and there is every reason to sup- 
pose he will be as much a favourite when he comes back as he has been up 
to the present moment. M. Jullien’s reputation is less ephemeral than 
some may be disposed to think. He has not been simply a director of 
promenade concerts; he has not merely studied to amuse the masses 
(although his interests might have been judged to lean entirely in that di- 
rection ; he has done his best to improve them. The progress of music in 
England during the last 15 years has been remarkable ; it has become 
the chief medium of public recreation. How far M. Jullien has ha‘ a hand 
in this it is unnecessary to insist. His audiences have not come like the 
audiences of the Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic societies, with the 
express purpose of hearing and the ready faculty of appreciating music of 
the highest class; they have assembled with the sole object of seeking 
leasure and relaxation ; quadrilles and polkas, big drums and cornets 
a piston, a glittering theatre, and a gay promenade, were sufficient to 
satisfy their utmost wants. By insensible degrees, however, M. Jullien 
has infused another spirit into the “ great public,’ and may be said to 
have created for himself a new audience, quite as numerous as the other, 
and with an essentially different object in view. His Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn “ Festivals’ were addressed to these, and the crowds which flock- 
ed to them were triumphant attestations of their success, It required, 
moreover no little skill and no insignificant knowledge of the art of mana- 
gement to retain the favour of his old audience, after having summoned a 
new one with such antagonistic tendencies. To have rallied under one 
banner which are pleasantly denominated the “ fast’ and the * slow” 
schools was indeed no common feat ; it has been accomplished, however, 
by M. Jullien. The “ fast’? man may listen to his favourite polka and ap- 
piaud the variation of his predilection ; the “slow” man may feast upon a 
symphony of Beethoven or Mendelssohn ; and which is not the least im- 
portant matter, polka. and symphony may be heard to equal perfection. 
Of the other means and appliances which M. Jullien has used to attract 
the attention and win the favour of his audiences nothing need be said ; 
they are but trifles in the balance when weighed with the actual result. It 
is enough that he has been able to provide one of the best entertainments 
ever offered to the public, at a price which, until his time, was wholly 
unprecedented ; that he has increased its attractions and maintained its 
opularity season after season, for a long series of years ; and last, not 
east, that with the utmost discretion and the least possible obtrusiveness, 
he has contrived to render it a means of gradually familiarizing the mul- 
titude with the master-pieces ofa great and beautiful art, which for too 
long a period had been exclusively enjoyed by a privileged few. Some 
years ago what is called an “ amateur of music” was by no means so com- 
mon as in the present day ; probably not one out of twenty at that time 
knew the difference between a bassoon anda trombone, The case is now 
very different ; there are amateurs of music everywhere, and the various 
instruments of which an orchestra is composed are becoming as individ- 
ually known to the eye and to the ear of the crowd as the harp, the piano, 
and the fiddle. This is alone a great step; acquaintance with materials 
leads to the estimation of results ; he who has learnt to distinguish the in- 
struments of an orchestra has made one step in the direction of understand- 
ing a symphony ; and if it be good to be able to enter in the meaning and 
appreciate the workmanship of such a mind as that of Beethoven, it is 
worth some pains to gain thus much, and seek for more. It is, perhaps, be- 
cause among the arts music is the easiest to acquire superficially, that it 
has been regarded as the most superficial ; and those who, like M. Jullien, 
attempt to teach the contrary, and make the “ superficial” a bridge to 
join the better and more serious side, are entitled to the consideration of 
all who believe that the diffusion of a taste for music helps to refine and 
civilize mankind. Whatever opinions, however, may be held on the ulti- 
mate tendency and abstract influence of art, we think there are few who 
have been in the habit of attending the Drury-Lane Concerts but will wish 
M. Jullien a good success in the United States, and be glad to welcome him 
back again to England. 





DANTE AND GOETHE ILLUSTRATED.—Professor Vogel von Vogelstein, of 
Dresden, has arrived here (Munich) on a visit from Venice, where he has 
spent nearly eight months in order to finish, in retirement and amid the 
celebrated master-pieces of the old Venetian school a great painting 
which he had begun at Dresden—a series of scenes from Goethe's “ Faust.” 
The artist having accomplished his task is now on his way back to Dresden. 
A similar painting, the subject of which is taken from Dante’s “ Divina 
Commedia,” was at a former period executed by the same painter, which 
now forms part of the gallery of the Palazzo Pitti at Florence. It will-be 
recollected that an elaborate sketch of the latter picture was at the period 
alluded to exhibited at Munich. As the violent changes which Italy experi- 
enced at the end of the thirteenth century are, as it were in a mirror, re- 
flected in the “ Divina Commedia,” so the no less violent revolutions that 
Germany saw at the end of the last century are expressed in “ Faust,” 
which cireumstance must in some degree have led the artist from Dante to 
Goethe. The whole is divided into thirteen compartments in the frame of a 
Gothie window, with a progressive and parallel arrangement from the top 
to the bottom, and between the right and the left. The upper compart- 
ments are assigned to the Prologue in Heaven, and its associations ; the 
middle is occupied by Faust himself and the apparition of the Spirit of the 
Earth ; the six compartments which surround this division represent Faust, 
first as a boy going with his mother to church—the sound of the organ was 
familiar to him from childhood—and afterwards as a Master of Arts walk- 
ing with his family in the fields, and the black dog frisking about them ; 
farther on we see on one side, the kitchen of the witch, where he is shown 
woman’s beauty, and on the other his rendezvous with Margaret in the 
garden of Dame Martha. Beneath these two pictures, on the left, is the 
scene at church with Margaret trying in vain to pray ; and un the right, 
the celebration of Walpurgis on Blocksberg. Lastly the three lowest com- 
partments represent Valentine’s death, Mephistopheles passing with Faust 
the place of execution, and the prison-scene where Faust after repeated but 
fruitless attempts to deliver Margaret, is carried off by Mephistopheles. 
To suggest Margaret’s salvation, which at the conclusion of the play is an- 
nounced by a voice from above, the artist has added to the Prologue her 
reception among the Blessed as a counterpart to Mephistopheles appearing 
before the Lord. Though this general arrangement may be sufficient to 
show how ingeniously the artist has treated his subject, there is a peculi- 
arity to be discovered in looking at the painting itself, as a counterpart to 
the “ Divina Commedia” divided into Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise—it is 
the repetition of lights and colours. If the single pictures which are sepa- 
rated by the woodwork of the window are not to stand beside each other 
as really separate pictures, without any visible link between them, they 
must necessarily be comprised under a common law, be parts of a whole, 
even for the general impression of the senses. In effecting this the artist 
has succeeded by applying throughout his representations a progress of 
colour from the light above to the night below, with such delicacy and 
consistency that we see Heaven in the purest rays of the sun; the few 
happy moments of Faust’s life in a bright earthly life ; the apparition of the 
Spirit in a brilliancy of colours, which on Blocksberg and in Margaret's 
distress, dwindle into gloomy tints followed by the faint-light of torches 
and moonshine in the night-scenes : and thus this peeuliar and difficult 
problem has been solved by the artist in the most satisfactory and surpris- 
ing manner. It would lead us too far to enter into the details of the paint- 
ing, and point out those parts of it in which the artist betrays a deep study 
of the great poct, and a thorough acquaintance with his drama.—4rt 
Journal. 





A TERRIBLE CASE OF MURDER. 


We rarely give place to criminal records; but the case here detailed, 
possesses some peculiar features or interest. 


“ The trial of Mr. Kirwan, at Dublin, for the murder of his wife on the 6th 
of September last-has terminated in a conviction. The wretched man has 
received sentence of death, and the presiding Judges held out no hope of 
mercy, as the evidence was of so conclusive a nature as to leave no doubt 
upon their minds of his guilt. The case is a curious one, not only from 
the respectable position in life occupied by the parties to the tragical oc- 
currence, but from the manner and the spot in which the crime was carried 
into effect. All persons who have visited Dublin must be familiar with 
the appearance of a little rocky islet which is situated at about the distance 
of a mile from Howth, and which is pointed out to the traveller as “ Ire- 
land’s Eye.” It is a wild spot enough, and is seldom visited but by an 
artist in search of the picturesque, or by an occasional party of merry- 
makers, who would find additional freshness in a summer’s afternoon. 
Such is the spot which will henceforth have gained additional notoriety as 
the scene of one of the most hideous murders recorded in the annals of our 
criminal courts. The only parallel to the case in modern times which oc- 
curs we readily to our recollection is that of the Duke de Praslin, which 
shed so lurid a light over the closing scene of Louis Philippe’s reign. In 
that case, as in the one before us, it was the husband who murdered the 
wife. Nor does a certain analogy fail even in the minor details of the case. 
In the Parisian, as in the Dublin tragedy, it is evident enough that the 
lawless attachment of the husband to a woman not his wife led to the con- 
ception, and finally to the completion, of the bloody act. In both cases 
the unfortunate ladies appear to have struggled for some time against the 














violence of that hand which should have shielded them from all harm. In 
both cases a chain of circumstantial evidence led to the conviction of the 
murderer's guilt. One point, indeed, of difference exists between these two 
instances of unbridled passion and ferocity: the Duke de Praslin died by 
his own hand in prison ; Mr. Kirwan will no doubt expiate his crime upon 
the public scaffold. The story appears to be briefly this :— 

“ William Burke Kirwan is about 45 years of age. . He was married some 
twelve years back to a very beautiful young woman, with whom it would 
not seem as though he had lived on good terms from the first ; nor, from 
the circumstances of the case, can we well come to any other conclusion 
than that the fault lay on the husband’s side. From the first hour of his 
union with his wife, Maria Kirwan, he lived with another woman, Theresa 
Kenny, by. whom he had a family of eight children. The strangest feature, 
perhaps, in the whole story is, that during the whole of these twelve years 
neither of the two women had the slightest idea that she had a rival,—nor, 
indeed, was Mrs. Kirwan aware of this fact until about six months back. 
It may well be supposed how the embarrassments inseparable from such a 
situation would embitter the feelings and influence the conduct of Kirwan 
towards that one of the two women who did not stand the highest in his 
favour. That woman was his wife. But when the story had reached her 
ears, and she had spoken and acted as women will act and speak in such 
situations, Kirwan’s feelings towards her appears to have been converted 
into mere ferocity. This being the position of Mr. and Mrs, Kirwan, in the 
month of Jane last they went to lodge at Howth for change of air, and 
from the first, according to the testimony of the woman at whose house 
they lodged, Kirwan’s conduct to his wife was brutal in the extreme. Thus 
matters went on until Sunday, the 5th of September ; on Tuesday, the 7th, 
they were to have returned to Dublin. On the Sunday evening Kirwan 
went down to two boatmen, Patrick Nangle and Michael Nangle, and en- 
gaged them to carry him and his wife over the next day to “ Ireland’s 
Eye.” Whether or no the awful purpose which he finally carried into effect 
was then present to his mind it is not for us to say, but it certainly would 
appear as though the desire to get rid of his wife in some way or other had 
been long present to his mind. On Monday, about 10 o’clock, the unfor- 
tunate lady and her murderer went down to the boat. They had a bag and 
two bottles of water with them. Mrs. Kirwan, besides, had a reticule, and 
Kirwan a sword-cane and sketching-book. The boatmen rowed them over 
to the islet. At about 12 o’clock they conveyed a second party across, 
whom they brought back at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. By that party, 
and by the boatmen, Mrs. Kirwan was seen alive at the hour named, when 
she desired the men to come back for her husband and herself at 8 o’clock 
in the evening. The boat went on itsway. At about 7 o’clock cries were 
heard from “ Ireland’s Eye” as of a person in distress. Not only were 
these cries heard upon the mainland, but by the crew of a boat which was 
returning from fishing. At this time Kirwan and his wife were the only 
people on the island. According to orders, the boatmen returned at 8 
o’clock, when they found the husband standing alone at the landing-place. 

“Tn reply to their inquiries, Kirwan stated that his wife had left him 
about an hour and a half before and—he knew not what had become of 
her. The party then proceeded to find the lady, and continued their search 
until they arrived at a plaee called the “ Long-hole,”’ which is out of sight 
of Howth Harbour. This spot is always covered with water when the tide 
isin, but uncovered when the tide is out. Upon a rock in this spot the 
dead body of Mrs. Kirwan was found at 10 o’clock. The incident is thus 
described by the boatman :— Her bathing dress was up under her arms, 
and there was a sheet under her; her head was lying back in a hole, and 
her feet were in a pool of water about the full of my hat—about half a 
gallon. I saw cuts on her forehtad and under her eye; there was blood 
coming down by her eyes, from her side and breast, and other places.’ On 
the day in question it was high water at half-past 3. We should here state 
that Kirwan’s statement is, that at halfpast 6 his wife left him for the 
purpose of bathing. At that time there were 2 feet 6 inches of water over 
the rock on which the body was found ; at 7 o’clock, when the cries were 
heard, 1 foot 9 inches. Now, if the tide had been a rising tide, it might 
have been supposed that she had been drowned further out at sea, and so 
had been washed in. But the tide was falling, the night calm, and what 
little wind there was was westerly. There is yet another fact which tells 
with damning effect against the murderer. The boatman went about to 
search for the clothes of the unfortunate woman, in vain; they were not to 
be found. Then Kirwan went, and he could not—as he pretended—find 
them either; but when the boatman went a second time he found the 
clothes, whieh had been subsequently placed by some hand, which could 
have been no other than that of Kirwan, in a spot which he had most dili- 
gently searched but a few minutes before. More than this,—after the body 
had been removed to the mainland it was found ‘to bear many wounds and 
marks of great violence. Kirwan’s trousers and drawers were wet; he sat 
down at the kitchen fire to dry them. Now, he had not had occasion to 
wet himself where the body was found; for the water was there two feet 
below the rock upon which it was discovered. There was a coroner’s in- 
quest—how managed we know not; certainly the circumstance reflects 
very little credit upon the coroner or the jury who investigated the case,— 
but, by some hocus-pocus or another, a verdict of Accidental death” was 
returned. Poor Mrs. Kirwan was buried in the cemetery at Glasnevin, in 
the wettest place that could be selected, se that the body was so decom- 
posed, even in the short time that had elapsed since her murder, that me- 
dical testimony could scarcely be brought to bear upon the case. But the 
circumstantial evidence was too strong. From 4 to 8 o’clock Mrs. Kirwan 
and her husband were alone upon the islet; at 4 she was seen alive; at 8 
o'clock nothing was left but to search for the remains of the murdered wo- 
man. The case of Mrs. Kirwan will retain a painful notoriety even in the 
dismal annals of Irish crime.”— Times, Dec. 11. 


>——— 


THE Impromptu Coat.-—-M. de Louvois had been very wild in his youth, 
and spent his money with marvellous facility. His father, irritated by his 
extravagance, refused to supply him with the means of continuing his dis- 
orderly career ; and his credit being quite exhausted, he was forced to re- 
turn, like the Prodigal Son, to the paternal chateau. He arrived unen- 
cumbered by a second coat. A large party had been invited to dinner ; 
but as our hero expected the company to be rather stupid, he wished not to 
appear, giving his toilet asan excuse.—*‘ Monsieur,” said his father, “ I will 
expect you to join this dinner party.”—* I should feel much pleasure, but 
it is impossible !—this coat——’’--** Wear another.’’-—* I have not got it.” 
—“ You have not one! after spending sixty thousand livres with tailors 
and embroiderers.”’-—* That would have been a very good reason formerly, 
but it is no longer so. They are all worn out.”—* Get one.’’-- Monsieur, 
that is easily said, but to get a coat one must have money ; and at this 
moment "What! after borrowing two hundred thousand livres from 
usurers ?”’—‘** Mon Dieu! monsieur, Ido not mean to contradict you, but 
the crowns have followed the coats.”"—M. de Louvois raised his eyes and 
arms to heaven, uttered an exclamation of anger, and left the room :—he 
turned when he got to the door, and said,“ [I will not enter into a dis- 
cussion on your extravagance, monsieur ; but I will say that I desire to see 
you at my table on the appointed day, and that I forbid you to appear 
there in the coat you now wear.’”’—The chevalier was stunned—-embar- 
rassed ; he knew not what to do. The paternal mandate was positive, and 
he had no hope of future assistance from his father if he did not obey him 
now. He called his valet, a second Scapin, and they put all their wits to 
work to find some means of getting out of this dilemma; but in vain, hu- 
man invention seemed unequal to the task. The chevalier was distracted ; 
he paced his chamber in dismay, when casting his eyes upon the hangings 
(which represented the marriage procession of Alexander and Statira), a 
sudden thought struck him.—* Ah!” said he. “ I know what I will do. Go 
into the village, and bring me the tailor, with all his implements, imme- 
diately ; and tell him to prepare to spend the night here.”—* But M. le 
Chevalier ”—“ Go immediately, and do not reply.”—When the valet 
had left the room, he proceeded, with the greatest coolness, to take down 
the curtains off his bed, and laying them on a table, marked out the figures 
he admired most. The tailor was brought.—‘ Come, my man,” said he, 
* you must make a coat, vest and culotte out of this ; be sure to choose the 
handsomest ladies for the front, and this high priest with his long beard, 
will do very well for the back.’”-—The valet and the tailor thought, and 
with very good reason, that their young master was losing his senses, but 
he was so determined that they were obliged to obey. The suit was finished 
in time and fitted extremely well ; the chevalier was very well pleased, and, 
having completed his toilet, descended to the dining-room, which he en- 
tered with an imperturbable countenance, He was received with shouts 
of laughter. He father was very angry: but this public disgrace obliged 
him to open his purse for his extravagant heir, who with fresh funds re- 
turned to Paris —Memoirs of the Baroness d’ Oberkirch. 














EXTRAORDINARY PHENOMENA OF THE SEASON.—<As we are in a season of 
very peculiar phenomena, and as the accounts in the journals have been 
very vague, the following accurate particulars, which we obtained from 
Forster, of the Astronomical Society, may not be uninteresting to our 
readers. The preceding winter of 1851-52 had been very mild, and many 
of the spring plants were in flower early in February ; but their progress 
was checked by cold, and we had a late spring, the thermometer showing 
below the mean temperature, accompanied by heavy rains, till near mid- 
summer, when the hot weather set in, with alternations of violent showers, 
which only differed from wet summers in this—that the heaviest fall of 
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rain did not break down the temperature. On the 25th of June the ther- 
mometer stood at 80 degrees till night, and the heat remained five de- 
grees above the mean during the whole summer. From July the 4th to 
the 15th the temperature rose to from 88 degrees to 90 degress every day 
at 2 p.m., with considerable fluctuations of the barometer, the changes of 
wind (chiefly from south-east to south-west) not in the least affecting the 
instrument. The showery weather increased through August and Septem- 
ber, with hot and clear intervals. What is very strange, the temperature 
descended below the mean during October, but rose again suddenly to- 
wards November, so that on the 2nd of the month the heat was as high as 
70 degrees of Fahrenheit, a thing quite unprecedented at this season of the 
year in Belgium; the whole month was rainy, but notwithstanding the 
heavy fall of water no considerable diminution of temperature took place 
till the Ist of December, when the first frost set in with a heavy white fog. 
During the whole summer the positive electricity-of the air has prevailed, 
a few sudden changes to the negative, preceding some of the showers, 
always seemed to cause illness. Instead of the annual meteors being con- 
fined to the 10th of August and the 13th of November as usual, falling stars 
prevailed more or less the whole of the latter part of the summer till Sep- 
tember; some on August 9th, 10th, and 11th were very brilliant. The 
swallows left us early, the swift about the 31st of July, the house martin 
and swallow at Michaelmas. The aurora borealis appeared frequently in 
October and November, occasioning a wide diffusion of reddish luminosity 
which shone through the thinly clouded sky at night. Several cases of 
hydrophobia were reported during the hot weather, but on inquiry nearly 
all turned out to be false ; the disorders most prevalent were of the typhoid 
kind, but on the whole the country has been rather healthy than otherwise. 
It is remarkable that although we have had none of the destructive floods 
which have been so disastrous in England, there has always been a cotem- 
porary depression of the barometer in Belgium, and an oppression and un- 
healthy feeling in the air, producing headaches, with lightning and thunder 
on some occasions.—Brussels Herald. 





St.x-Worms.—The breeding of silk-worms is becoming an important 
branch of industry in Germany ; and it is so in northern as well as in the 
southern parts, though the general impression is that silk-worms cannot 
thrive in a northern temperature. The first attempts to establish this branch- 
of industry in the north were made by French Protestant refugees in the dis- 
trict of Wurtzburg in 1594, and they were encouraged by the Prussian 
sovereigns. In the middle of the seventh century, the ramparts of Peiz 
and the environs of Frankfort on the Oder were planted with mulberry 
trees, and in the following century Frederic the Great caused plantations 
to be made at Ceepnik, Potsdam, and in the immediate vicinity of Berlin. 
Since 1821 the production of silk has become considerable, not only in 
Prussia, but in the other States of the Zollverein ; the annual production 
is at present several thousand pounds. In quality it is remarkably white, 
and finer than that in the southern countries ;) and Berlin manufacturers 
say that if enough of it could be obtained. they would not apply to the pro- 
ducers of Lombardy. From Berlin and Potsdam the cultivation of mulber- 
ry trees gradually extended to Silesia and Hanover. — It is schoolmasters 
who chiefly occupy themselves with it—one of their body having in the 
eighteenth century commenced it as a means of adding to his income : and 
some of these persons now gain from 20 to 80 thalers (75fr. to 300fr.) an- 
nually. Several of the German Governments encourage the production 
of silk by granting premiums, and causing societies of patronage to be 
formed. <A short time ago, the Minister of Commerce recommended that 
the sides of all the railways should be planted with mulberry trees :—the 
King of Wurtemburg has caused the French translation of the Chinese 
treaties on the breeding of silk-worms to be translated into German, and 
to be extensively circulated at Dresden, M. D. Carlowitz one of the Minis- 
ters, has published a work on the siject ; and at Munich the Queen, the 
Royal Princesses, and the principal ladies of the aristocracy patronise so- 
cieties for encouraging it. In the Grand Duchy of Baden, the roads and 
sides of the railways have been planted with mulberry trees, and in the 
village of Saint Ilgen, near Heidelberg, the breeding of worms has been 
carried on, during the last twelve years, on an extensive scale. Austria, 
on its part is sparing no pains to increase its production which already 
amounts to about 100,000,000fr, annually—one half coming from Lombardy 
alone. On the military frontier of Turkey, a garden of mulberry trees has 
been established in every village, and the military colonists are encouraged 
to extend the cultivation, At Prague, the fosses of the fortifications have 
been planted with mulberry trees, and orders have been given that such 
trees shall also be planted by the side of all the railways in the monarehy. 
—Galignani. 





RarLway TRAIN wirHouT ATTENDANTs.—Last week a goods train con- 
sisting of engine, tender, and 45 waggons, arrived at Sheffield without any 
one in charge of it. The guard, engine-driver, and firemen had one and 
all disappeared. The circumstances that had brought about the extraor- 
dinary oecurrente are these. The engine by which the train was drawn 
was a new one of very large size. It had come from-Manchester, and was 
on the way to Lincoln. It appears that when the train had passed Wads- 
ley-bridge station, and was a mile or two off Sheffield, one of the tubes of 
the boiler burst, aud the engine-driver endeavouring to plug up the end of 
the tube pushed it backwards, and thus allowed a copious stream of water 
to escape from the boiler into the furnace, which being very capacious 
contained about three quarters of a ton of fire. The steam generated by 
the previous escape of water from the orifice of the ruptured tube was now 
increased tenfold, and rushed out at the mouth of the furnace in an enor- 
mous volume, highly charged with sulphur. It was not possible to close 
the door of the furnace, owing to the instrument (a ‘‘ harpoon ’’) used for 
inserting the plug into the tube being out of the way ; and the engine- 
driver, after sustaining a severe scalding, was fain to retreat to the oppo- 
site end of the engine. He was still within the range of the hissing 
steam, and after a desperate effort to endure till the scalding vapour 
should be exhausted he dropped off the engine in a state of insensibility. 
The train was in rapid motion, but most fortunately he fell clear of it. 
His mate, the fireman, had already taken the precaution to leap off the en- 
gine. The guard, being at the other end of the train, was out of danger, 
but he was conscious from the terrific noise caused by the steam that some 
accident had happened. He applied his break, and while keeping a sharp 
look-out he saw the driver and fireman lying on the ground by the side of 
the line. With more humanity than’presence of mind he leaped off the 
train to render them assistance, and thus left the train to speed onward by 
itself—London paper, Dec. 14. 





Honovr to VeLasqvez.—His last great work which, writes Mr. Ster- 
ling, “ artists, struck hy the difficulties encountered and overcome, have 
generally considered his masterpiece, is the large picture well-known in 
Spain as Las Meninas, the “ Maids of Honour.” The seene is a long 
room in a quarter of the old palace, which was called the Prince’s quarter, 
and the subject, Velasquez at work on a large picture of the royal family.” 
The composition contains several figures and, says the same writer, * the 
perfection of Art which conceals Art was never better attained than in 
this picture. Velasquez seems to have anticipated the discovery of Da- 
guerre, and taking a real room and real chance-grouped people, to have 
fixed them, as it were by magic, for all time on his canvass.—It is said that 
Philip 1V., who came every day with the Queen to see the picture, remark- 
ed, when it was finished, that one thing was yet wanting ; and taking up a 
brush, painted the knightly insigna with his own royal fingers on the figure 
of the artist, thus conferring the accolade with a weapon not recognized in 
chivalry.” But Velasquez was not actually invested with the order of a 
knight of Santiago, till three years afterwards, namely in 1650, inasmuch 
as the old Spanish nobility took offence at so high distinction being con- 
ferred on a man of inferior birth ; and they resented it to such a degree 
that it was necessary to procure a dispensation from the Pope, ere the dif- 
ficulties could be removed.—.4rt Journal. 





“ Gop SAVE THE Krvna.’’"-—Readers no doubt are aware that the French 
claim, amongst other things, the music of our national hymn, “ God save 
the King.” It was, they say. composed by Lulli, by order of Madame de 
Maintenon, for Louis XIV., and they account for its transportation to Eng- 
land by asserting that Handel copied it at Versailles, brought it to Lon- 
don, and passed it offas his own. Some of the musical journals of Paris 
have very recently revived this curious claim, and one of them gives the 
following as the words to which Lulli composed his music :—- 

“ Grand Dieu sauve le roi, 
Grand Dieu venge le roi, 
Vive le roi! 
Que toujours glorieux, 
Louis Victorieux, 
Voie ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis !” 





Feats oF THE CHINESE JuGGLERS at San Francisco.—* A plank, six- 
teen inches wide and six feet high, was placed at the back of the stage, 
and the impaler, with knives, took his stand about fifteen or twenty feet in 
front of it. The knives were about seven inch blades, and four inch 
handles, strong and pointed. After playing with them for a time, tossing 
and whirling them in a most wonderful manner, he threw them one after 
another, fastening them firmly in the plank before him. He then drew 











them out, and another Chinaman took his stand before the plank, or rather 
at the side of it, holding out his arm across the same, and the impaler 
threw one knif» above and another below it, as closely as they could have 
been placed there by the most careful hand, completely fastening his arm 
upon the plank. The other arm was then reached across and fastened in 
the same way, the knives sticking firmly, and the handles crossing each 
other. The Chinaman then reached forward his head, and quick as 
thought two knives were thrown—the one above and the other below his 
neck—seemingly within oue fourth of an inch on either side. Such pre- 
cision and daring was truly wonderful, and the whole evening's perform- 
ance elicited unbounded applause.”"—Corresp. Lowell “ Vox Populi. 


RAtRoaps in tHe Unrrep Srares.—On thelst of January, 1853, there 
were in the United States 13,219 miles of completed railroad, 12,928 
miles of railroad in various stages of progress and about 7,000 miles in the 
hands of the engineers. which will be built within the next three or four 
years,—making a total of 33,147 miles of railroad which will soon traverse 
the country, and which, at an average cost of $30,000 (a well ascertained 
average) for each mile of road, including equipments, &c., will have con- 
sumed a capital amounting to $994,650,000, as follows. 

13,219 miles completed. .....secereeeeerereeerereeneeees - $396,810,000 
12,928 miles in progress. ...seeeeeeeeeeeeereeeree cence see BEEBE OO) 
7,000 miles under SUIVEY..seseeeeeeeeeee eens ee eenrecce ce 210,000,000 


33,147 ee os os coho nbhecs se tacmhiencsnaeeero noe 


or in round numbers—1,000,000,000—one billion of dollars : a sum hich, 
at 6 per cent. would yield $60,000,000 annually, or more than sufficient to 
cover all the expenses of the United States government and of the govern- 
ments of every state composing the United States—if administered with re- 
publican economy.- This estimate of the railroads of the United States 
differs materially from that published by the census officers, and that by 
Mr. Andrews in his late report to government—but is based upon actual 
ascertainments. Both of these documents, however, refer to a date anterior 
to 1853. 

The following railroads will be completed within the next few months :— 
The Lawrenceburg and Upper Mississippi Railroad, 96 miles, extending 
from Lawrenceburg on the Ohio, to Indianapolis—42 miles to Greensburg, 
will be opened this month, and the remainder ¢n October.—The Sacketts 
Harbor and Ellisburg Railroad, 18 miles, will be completed this month.— 
The Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad, from its present terminus to 
Island Pond, will be completed the coming season —The Central Illinois 
Railroad, between La Salle and Bloomington, will be opened in April 
next.—The Canandaigua and Niagara Railroad will be open the coming 
spring.—The Central Indiana Railroad will be completed in less than three 
months.—The Selma and Tennessee River Railroad will be completed in 
part by early spring.—The Lafayette and Indianapolis Railroad, now open 
to Lebanon, 37 miles, will be completed in February.—The Indianapolis 
and Bellefontaine Railroad will be completed in less than two months; 
and the Bellefontaine and Indiana Railroad during the coming season. 
The Ironton Railroad will be opened 15 miles from its present terminus 
this month.—The Lexington and Covington Railroad will be finished 30 
miles in May next, and the whole in the fall of 1853.—The Lexington and 
Danville Railroad is in rapid progress.—The Virginia and Tennesee Rail- 
road, now open 72 miles, will be completed to Wytheville, 185 miles from 
Lynchburg, the next summer. The Ohio and Mississippi Railroad will be 
open from Cincinnati to a junction with the Jeffersonville Railroad within 
three months.—The Belchertown and Amherst Railroad will be open in the 
middle of January; and several others, of which our space forbids us the 
enumeration, are being rapidly finished.—.4merican Railway Guide. 


Louis NapoLEON AND THE CLERGY.—Meanwhile, what are the clergy 
about—the clergy who declare that it is to them that the present state of 
things owes its existence? There is treason in the camp that is avowed— 
treachery somewhere, and much time is spent in examining the possibility 
of corruption. The utter silence of the journals upon the causes of all 
the singular effects which they report, leaves us in the dark, and were it 
not for the gossips which haunt the sacristy as well as the @il de beus, we 
should know nothing. Some few brave and loyal spirits are there among 
the priesthood, who have satisfied conscience by resigning. Of these the 
Bishop of Chartres takes the lead. His manifesto is not published, of 
course, but has reached us notwithstanding. His Excellency declares, with 
the keen sarcasm for which he is remarkable, that he has no other motive 
for resigning than his utter incapacity of holding so important a trust. He 
says that since he has donned the surplice he has been ordered first to pray 
for Charles Dix, then for Louis Philippe, then for the Republic, then for 
the President, and now for the Emperor! This is more than one bishop can 
possibly do, and he is so tired of these changes that he has resolved to with- 
draw from office and pray for himself. The curé of St. Roch has also re- 
signed. He has exchanged influence, riches, and grandeur against a poor 
unfurnished cell in the half-constructed building of the Trinité, of which 
he takes the superintendence, offering peace to all who, like himself, have 
sought it in the bosom of the Church, an@ have not found it there. He has, 
moreover, given up his personal fortune, which is very considerable, into 
the hands of commissaires tor the use of the poor, and withdraws from the 
world, carrying with him nought but the thread-bare soutane he has worn 
so long on his visit through wind and rain to the hospital for sick children 
which he has founded, and the few volumes he had with him when a youth 
at the seminaire. Such are the spirits who /eave the church on the arrival 
of the Emperor ; but why need he care? Has he not M. Deagenettes, who 
is riche d millions, and who places the Imperial portrait in the sacristy of 
his church, and above all, has he not the Archbishop of Paris, who declares 
in his speech of congratulation that Louis Napoleon is the Elect of God, 
and, moreover, compares him to Solomon? This last fagornerie has caused 
undue indignation—but really, as the worthy Archbishop did not specify 
wherein the resemblance to Solomon consisted, whether in his wisdom or 
the number of his concubines, we do not see why they should take offence 


. the comparison—and call it so very irreverent after all_—Paris letter, 
lec. 9. 


THe Cwarces aGatvst Mason Beresrorp, M.P.—The Parliamentary 
Committee, appointed to inquire into the charges of bribery and corrup- 
tion practised by the tory party at the recent election for Derby, and as 
to the share which Major Beresford, the Secretary of War, had in such 
transactions, reported to the House on Thursday night. The evidence 
upon the petition closed on Wednesday. Frail—formerly a barber, but 
now an electioneering agent in the pay of Major Beresford, and the main 
spoke in the Derby business—being examined. As he was labouring under, 
scrofula in the legs he came into the committee room upon crutches 
and occupied two chairs during the examination. It will be remembered 
that the employees of the conservative party were caught in flagrante de- 
ficto, with the money bags, and a list of voters—either bribed already, or 
to be bribed—in the possession of a sub-agent of Frail’s, Morgan by naine, 
in whose pocket was alsoa letter signed “ W. B.”’ (William Beresford,) con- 

‘ning expressions evidently bearing upon some scheme for “ managing” 
pe yee Major Beresford, during the examination, indignantly repudiated 
go in, knowledge of, any bribery. The committee have reported 

cn sys ematic plan for corrupting the electors of Derby had been 
proved to have existed ; that Major Beresford had written a letter, under 
the signature of “ W. B.’’ to Mr. Frail; and that, though there was not 
sufficient evidence to connect Major Beresford with the plan for corruption, 
yet his reckless indifference to the consequences of the equivocal expres- 
sions which it contained could not be too severely censured.” 


FRENCH THEATRICALS.—The theatres at Paris have resumed the titles 
they held during the time of the former Empire. The Grand Opera is 
called Académie Impériale de la Musique” ; the words * Théatre Impé- 
riale” are ee to the name of the Opéra Comique ; and though the 
name of the Comédie Frangaise remains unchanged, the artists are ycelped 

Comédiens ordinaires de S. M. VEmpereur,” just as our Drury-Lane 
actors are called “ Her Majesty’s servants.” The new circus, whieh is to 
be opened in the Boulevard ‘des Filles du Calvaire, is to be styled the 

Cirque Napoleon $ and it is said that in due time the Odéon will be- 
come the “ Théatre de l’Impératrice.” But we suppose the Empress is to 
be got first. 

The Government has offered four prizes to dramatic authors 
ora short piece at the Comédie Frangaise, 
any other theatre, are to be the works of competition; and which ever 
authors, having achieved a success, are found to have complied most with 
the conditions of a moral purpose, will be entitled to one of the four prizes 
that is to say, to 5000 francs or 3000 francs, according to the dimensions 
of the play. 


A long 
and a long or a short piece at 


Proposed DovsLe Screw-ProrELLER.—Yesterda . , at tw 
o’clock, his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, Saealibaaioa by Lord 
Colchester and a party of naval officers, paid a visit to Mr. Green’s yard, 
Blackwall, for the purpose of inspecting Capt. Carpenter’s new plan of 
adapting the “ screw-propeller” to ships. The vessel in question is intend- 
ed to be a steam tender to Capt. Leyland’s yacht, the Sy/phide, during a 
cruise in the Mediterranean ; she is, Lepore: more especially designed for 
the purpose of demonstrating the principle of propelling vessels with two 


_CHe Alotow. 





screws instead of one, and two rudders instead of one only, as formerly. 
Experience has proved that a single screw is very liable to get damaged, 


screw is intended to be the safeguard against such misfortunes—and the 
same with the double rudder. The tender isin a very forward state. The 
screws and rudders are in their place, and she is expected to be launched 
in the course of ten days or so. The new form of vessel, together with the 
novel mode of adapting the screws, is a matter of great curiosity on terra 
firma, and will no doubt be of greater interest when moving on the water. 
—London paper, \ith ult. 





Aquatic IyrELLIGENce.—Lord Maidstone’s prophecy seems really to 
have been realised, for if the letters of “Our Own Correspondents” may 
be accepted as letters of credit, there has been a continual deluge through- 
out the country, almost ever since the Earl of Derby came from it. 
“ Water, water, everywhere!” has been generally the cry. The barome- 
ter for months has been standing at “much wet; and while the rains have 
been falling, the rivers have of course been rising, and the * meeting of 
the waters” has been commonly attended with most convenient results. 

In the lower districts especially, the tidings have been serionsly high, 
and many an act of bankruptcy has been in consequence committed. Not 
the oldest playgoer ever remembers such a run of “ overflowing houses.” 
Nine in ten have seemed invaded by the hydropathic system ; for sheets 
have been watered after being aired, and almost every room has had a 
bath in it. Nervous folks have even slept with life preservers on ; for, in- 
stead of waking in one’s own bed, it has been no uncommon thing to find 
oneself in that of the adjacent river. In short, people have been living 
quite amphibious existences, and many have found reason to wish them- 
selves in France, where the water, it is well known, is invariably eau. 

We have no wish io speak lightly of this really heavy wet ; but it can- 
not be denied that things are going on most swimmingly.—Punch, 18th 
ult. 


Tue WeaTHER AND THE MintriA.—The late wet weather has greviously 
embarrassed th® agriculturists and the militia ; the state of the ground, 
in the cases of both, having been most unfavourable for drilling. The 
evolutions of the men have for the most part, presented the appearance of 
an aquatic tournament; and instead of the goose-step on terra firma, the 
gallant fellows have, in many instances, been obliged to resort to the spe- 
cies of march which is practised by that bird in walking the waters.—- 
Ibid. 


Tue CuBan Question anp ANswer.—Much agitation prevails in Cuba ; 


where everybody is anxiously asking what next? To this, the cool reply 
on the part of brother Jonathan is, An-nexed, of course.—/bid. 
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WHITE. 


White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 210. 


White. Black. 
1. BtooQR. | P to Kt7 
2. Kttks P. Kt tks Kt 
3. Kto K. | K to Kt 8 
4. KtoQ2. | K tks Kt 
5. K to B. Kt moves. 
6 KtoB2. j 


The game is now obviously drawn ; Black’s King being for ever imprisoned 
at his Rook’s eighth square. The above very pretty variation is the keystone of 
the stratagem ; but, for his first move should Black play “‘ K to Kt 8,” White 
replies ** B to Q 4,” &c., and draws easily: and, on the other hand, should he 
play “ Kt to Kt 3.°° White should not capture that piece, but proceed with “ K 
to B 3,” &c., likewise causing a drawn game. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. G. Jr. Your amended amendment is not yet perfect. 
D. 8. We are not particularly surprised that you should have found oo week's 
problem a poser—we commend it particularly to our readers generally. 


- > 


FLoops IN THE Rivers Tay anp Eary.—Owing to the heavy rains in the 


driving the water out of Loch Tay, the river Tay rose to a very alarming 
height on Saturday, and threatened a repetition of the damage caused by 
the great flood of October, 1847. On Saturday afternoon the water had 
risen so much that it was found necessary to remove the whole of the horses 


water. The flood also found its way up through the drains, the town’s 
lades, and the common sewers ; and several of the low-lying parts of the 
town, such as the North Port, and sunk areas in Rose-terrace and Prince’s 
street, were laid under water. The whole of the lower part of the North 
Inch was also inundated, and presented the appearance of a large lake. 
During Saturday night the wind and rain had both abated, aad by Sunday 


many from apprehension of further damage being occasioned. The river 
Earn, which flows into the Tay a few miles below Perth, has also risen very 
high in consequence of the rain, and a large tract of the level grounds of 
Strathearn is stated to be completely covered with water.— Scotsman. 


A Fieer Derainep.—In consequence of the long prevailing south-west 
winds, our Roads are literally a forest of masts. There are at present 
riding in the Roads upwards of 500 sail, the principal number of them con- 
taining emigrants for the ports of Australia and New Zealand. Among the 
shipping are some whose late voyages have startled the commercial world ; 
for instance, the American clipper Surprise, the Scotch clipper Storna~x 
way (both for Hong Kong), the Southampton clipper Hampshire (for 
New Zealand), and the iron-built ship the W. 8S. Linday. These four 
crack ships will have a fair trial from Margate Roads to the Cape of Good 
Hope. Of course, their respective commanders and crews are equally san- 
guine of beating their opponents. Margate, to a stranger, appears now 
more like a fair than a watering place. Upwards of 2,000 emigrants have 
landed in the course of the day by the different boats, to fill up the little 
requirements they find themselves deficient of on board.—Letter from 
Margate, Dec. 13. 

BEHRING’s Strarts Expepition.—By private letters received from the 
Behring’s Straits, or Western Division of the Arctic Seas, we learn that 
Capt. Maguire has proceeded with the Plover up to Point Barrow, where 
Capt. Moore (who has now returned to England, after having passed four 
winters in the ice) had discovered a harbour, in which the Plover could 
be safely secured. On the arrival of the Amphitrite, Capt. Frederick, at 
Port Clarence, with stores and provisions, Capt. Maguire and the officers 
who went out with him from England, via Panama, joined the Plover, 
and proceed with her in the direction of Point Barrow, as far as Icy 
Cape. A boat expedition was immediately dispatched from the Plover, 
and Capt. Maguire succeeded in reaching Point Barrow, after running con- 
siderable risk in a heavy gale in open boats ; and having satisfied himself 
that the harbour was available for the winter quarters of the Plover, in 
1852-3, returned in the boats, rejoined his ship, and proceeded with her to 
that spot. . 





in whith case the vessel is immediately placed in a perilous position, as has | 
been proved by the first vessel going direct to Australia. The double | 


in the Royal George Hotel stables, which were laid under several feet of 


morning the river had begun sensibly to abate, thus relieving the minds of 





end of last week, and the strong westerly wind, which had the effect of 
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Tue Lares Exar. or Sarewsscry’s Wu1..—The will of the late Earl of 
Shrewsbury has been proved, and the personal property sworn under 
£100,000. His lordship has directed that out of this amout there shall be 
paid £500 to the Rev. Thomas Doyle, £500 to the Rev. Daniel Rock, £150 
to the Rev. Dr. Winter, and there are some other legacies to his sister, 
and to servants. He has directed the whole of his estates at Alton, Farley, 
and elsewhere to be converted into money, the whole of the proceeds, to- 
gether with the residue of his personal property, to be given to Mr. Am- 
brose Lisle Phillips, of Grace Dieu Manor, Leicestershire, both of whom it 
will be remembered seceded from the Church of England some years 
since, and joined the communion of the Church of Rome. 


Fresh Water DistiLLep From Sat-water.—In reference to a late voy- 
age from the West Indies to England, performed by H. M. 8. Megera (of 


bad repute) with troops on board, we find the following very important 
item. 


“The Megera has proved herself a very much better ship than her 
officers anticipated. She has gone under sail alone 12.5 knots an hour, 
and nine knots under steam, without sail ; the bad qualities she is said to 
possess have not been developed during this voyage. Five hundred and 
sixty gallons of fresh water have been produced from Grant’s galley daily, 
and on the outward passage no other water was used, although every per- 
son on board was allowed 14 gallons per diem.” 


Tue ORLEANS Property tN Fraxce.—The forest of Breteuil, belongin 
to the succession of King Louis Philippe, was sold on Wednesday, the 15 
ult. in Paris for 3,810,000f. The fine forest and estate of St. Dizier was also 
adjudicated, on the same day, to a wealthy capitalist of Rheims. Finally, 
the domains of Arc and Chateauvillain, the property of Prince de Joinville, 
and that of Randau, bequeathed by Princess Adelaide to the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, will shortly be disposed of ; a company of proprietors, wood mer- 
chants, and sportsmen are now in treaty for the first, and a foreigner, who 
possesses a large fortune in France, has made offers for the second. Thus 
will the Orleans family have executed the decree of the 22nd January, 
which obliged them to sell all their property in the course of a year, with- 
out even awaiting the expiration of the delay. . 





DANCING TO BE RevoLcrionisED.—A_ serious revolution in the art of 
dancing is announced! It is not strange that so many sovereigns should 
be flung from their thrones when “ Queen Polka” herself is menaced with 
deposition. She and her most gracious sister, Mazurka, will not long, it 
is feared, be able to stem the tide of revolution. They have survived the 
Republic, but yield before the Empire. The dance that menaces to expel 
the elder branch of the family from the sovereignty of the realms of 
fashion, is not (thank Heaven) the odious Gavotte of the first Im- 
perial era, but the Imperiale of the new—its name speaks its origin. The 
new Sovereign will, it is thought, (for on matters of such grave import- 
ance one must be careful), make its opening speech—no, its step—on the 
boards of the Vaudeville and Variétés—its upper and lower house—in a 
very few days. The extent or duration of its rule I may not venture to 
speculate on.—Paris letter, Dec. 14. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY FOR JANUARY, NOW READY. 
e PRICE 25 CENTS A NUMBER—$3 PER ANNUM. 


‘‘The new magazine certainly justifies the wazmest anticipations of the friends of the enterprise. 
The introductory chapter is very graceful and clever. It is easy to believe that the services o f 
some of our most distinguished authors are enlisted in this enterprise.’’—Journal of Commerce. 

‘It is published in beautiful style, and if as much care and judgment are expended upon the 
future numbers, it will unquestionably attain to an immense circulation. All tastes will find some 
thing to gratify them in this excellent number.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

‘* We comsider it worthy of special attention."’— Toronto Colonist. . 

“The Magazine, for the most part, is full of commonsense, rich in matter, and lively in style, 
showing excellent tact in the selection of its topics and in the way they are treated, free from drowsy 
scholarship and pedantic refinements, and by its youthful pith and enterprise ‘* bound to go ahead.”’ 
—Triiune. 

‘* It will be welcomed by all who desire to see an original magazine, containing articles from our 
best American writers. It is commenced in the right spirit : it has the approval and encourage- 
ment, and will receive the aid of our best writers ; it has capital and business talent and experience 
to sustain it ; and it will undoubtedly find a wide circulation. The number before us contains a 
variety of papers, some of them of great excellence.’”’—Norfolk Journal. 

‘* Its first bound places it among the excellent. The publishers also have exhibited a nice and 
discriminating taste in getting it up. Its mechanical appearance is as near perfect as one ¢ 
desire. But above all, it is afforded at an extremely low price, when we consider the great expense 
which has been, and will continue to be, incurred in its publication.’”’—Syracuse Journal. 

** The moment our eye glanced at the page of this beautiful m , we exclaimed : ‘‘ The 
American Blackwood !"’ and the further perusal of its contents did not belie the exclamation. It 
has matter of the highest style, as well as of the most attractive variety.”—Ch. Inqutrer. 


GEO. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 











THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT—A BIOGRAPHY. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NO. 200 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 

THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT.—Sketches of the Life of Mr. Samuel Budgett, late of Kings- 
wood Hill, by Wm. Arthur, A. M., one vol. 12mo., paper cover, 50c., cloth, 75c. 

This is a book for the busy. It is an admirable volume to which men from the counting-house 
or the shop may turn, feeling that it concerns themselves, and is worthy of their high approbatiou. 
Although a Commercial Biography, it possesses all the interest of a romance, and it inculcates 
those souud, substantial, healthy principles of mercantile success which every parent would desire 
his sons to procure, at the same time it furnishes a memoir of one of the most active and enterpris- 
ing of English merchants. 





NEW BOOKS FOR FIRESIDE READING 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 00 BROADWAY. 
HOME SCENES AND HEART TRIALS. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Paper, &) cents. 
KNICK KNACKS FROM AN EDITOR’S TABLE.—By L, Gaylord Clark. With Illustra- 


tions, 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
REUBEN MEDLICOTT. By the Author of * Bachelor of Albany,”’ &c. 12mo. Paper, 50 ets. 


cloth, 75 cents 
l2mo. Paper 50 


By Grace Aguilar. Cloth, 75 cents. 


7 

UP COUNTRY LETTERS. 
cents, cloth 75 cents, 

A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU ; or, The Nepaulese Ambassalor at Home. 
Olyphant. l6mo,. cloth 50 cents. 

A STEP FROM THE NEW WORLD TO THE OLD. With thoughts on the good and evil 
in both. By H. P. Tappan. 2 vol. $1 75. 

TIME AND TIDE; or Strive and Win. By A. 8. Roe. 12mo., poo 50c., cloth 75c. 

LITTLE PEDLINGTON and the Pedlingtonians. By John Poole. 2 vol. $1. 

BARHAM'S INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 50 cents. 

HORACE SMITH’S GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 50 cents. 

GRACE AGUILAR’S DAYS OF BRUCE. 2 vol. Paper $1, cloth $1 50. 

MADFLINE—A Tale. By Julia Kavanagh. Paper 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. 

HEART’S UNVEILED ; or, I knew you would like Him. By Mrs. Seymour. 
cloth 75 cents. 

MARGARET CECIL ; or, I can because I ought. By Cousin Kate. 

THE USE OF SUNSHINE. By the Author of the ‘‘ Maiden Aunt.” 

BASIL—A Story of Mndern Life. By W. Wilkie Collins. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Edited by Prof. 





, National Observatory. 


By Lawrence 


Paper 50 cents, 


Paper 50c., cloth 75c. 
Paper S0c., cloth 75c. 
Paper 5tiec., cloth 75e. 





APPLETON’S 
MECHANICS’S MAGAZINE & ENGINEER'S JOURNAL, 
FOR JANUARY, 1858. 


This most popular Magazine for Mechanics and Engineers commences the Third Volume with the 
present nunrber, which will be sound in many respects still more deserving the favour of the friends 
of mechanical science. _ Each number will in future be illustrated by a large steel plate, of itself 
worth the price of the Magazine. 

Terus.—The Magazine may be obtained of booksellers, periodical agents, or from the publishers, 
at Three Dollars a year, or twenty five cents per number. 

The annual volume is now bound in cloth—price $3 50. 
pulishers at 374g cents each. 

The publishers will supply specimen numbers gratuitously to 

Clubs of two persons at Five Dollars a year, or five persons at 

CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER, 

Telegraph Lines of the World—History of Machines for Working Metal, &0.—On OWliqve or 
Twisteed Driving Bands—Illustrated. The Diagonal Principle in Ship Building, illustrated. Foot 
Bearings, illustrated. Tllingworth’s Adjustable Eccentric, illustrated. The Iron Trade in Scot- 
land—Construction and Machinery of the Albany Iron Works—Allen & Well’s Adjustable Cut-off, 
steel plates. Patent Cases—Woodworth’s Planing Machine—Steam and Locomotion—Fire Grates 
of Marine Boilers—The New English Patent Law—List of Patent Claims—Proceedings of the Brit- 
ish Association—Calorie Ship ‘* Erricsson’’—Steamship John L. Stephens—War Steamer Princeton 
—Comparative safety of Foreign Railways—New Metal—New Railroad Brake—World’s Fair in 


Dublin—Notices and Correspondence. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 200 Broadway. 


THACKERAY’S LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON. 





Muslin covers may be obtained of the 


ents and postmasters. 
‘en Dollars. 








D. APPLETON & ©O., 200 Broadway, published on Thursday— 
THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON: A Romance of the past Century. By Wm. M. Thacke - 
ray. 2 vols. l6mo., cloth, $1. 
** This is one of the best of Thackeray's admirable tales, and is marked with all bis peculiar 
characteristics,” 

D. A. & Co. publish by the same Author—uniform 

CONFESSIONS OF FITZ-BOODLE AND MAJOR GAHAGAN. 8 cents. 
MEN’S WIVES. &D cents. 
A SHABBY-GENTEEL STORY and other Tales. 50 cents. 
THE BOOK OF SNOBS. 50 cents. 
THE YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS. 50 canis. 
THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK. 


NEARLY READY. 
A LEGEND OF THE RHINE, REBECCA AND ROWENA, &e. 





THOMAS MOORE’S MEMOIRS. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, publish this day, Part II. Price 25 cents, 
MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS MOORE. Edited by 
the Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell, M. P. 

NEARLY READY. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. By Miss Sewell. 
THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY. By Miss McIntosh. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Gee 
James West—This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
on Saturday, January 8th, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 


No berth secured till paid for. 

For freight or passage, having unequalle] accommodations for elegance and comfort, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall-street. 

Passengers are requested to be on board 113g A.M. 





The Steamship PACIFIC will succeed the ATLANTIC, and sai] January 22d, 1853. 





THe Alvion, 


January 8 





CONNER’S 
UNITED STATES TYPE AND STEREOTYPE FPOUNDRY. 
29 Beekman Street, New York. 


HE Subscribers are prepared to supply, on the most liberal terms, every article (of the very 
best quality,) meoueuney ton complete Printing Establishments. 
JAMES CONNER & SON. 
N. B. The Types, &c., on which this paper is printed, are from the above Foundry. 2m. 








C. 8. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 


No. 35 Wall Street, 
CHRISTOPHER &. BOURNE ? NEW YORK. 
PRANCIS BOURNE, 5° 











REMOVAL. 


R. H. CALDWELL has removed from No. 104 Spring Street to No. 4 Great Jones 
Street. 





NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY. 


OR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well known residence of the late Ex-Consul Buchanan (within 
one mile of the great Cataract), recently pied by his Excellency Lord Elgin. 

The Dwelling is two stories, about 60 feet front by 40 feet deep, with wing extending back and 
cellar underneath the whole. Stabling for eight horses ; Carriage, Wash, and Wood Houses, with 
Barn and excellent Well of Water. ‘‘he-Garden, well stocked with Fruits, and with Lawn and 
Ornamental Shrubbery, comprising about two acres and a half; commanding a beautiful park 
view, and possessing all the advantages of the vicinity of the village of Drummondville in Post- 
Office, Churches, &c., &c. Being perfectly healthy, the situation is peculiarly adapted for the re- 
sidence of a gentleman's family, or genteel Boarding House.—Terms liberal and reasonable.— 
Apply if by letter (post paid) to Mr. R. 8. Buchanan, New York ; Messrs. Hector & Willer, Soli- 
citors, Toronto; or to Mr. W. O. Buchanan, Drummondville, Canada. From five to fifty acras 
additional land can be had if desired. Dec. 25—3 mos. 








EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


OREIGN EXPRESS, in connection with Anas & Co’s Great American Express, 

19 Wall Street, New York. E. 8. & Co. are prepared to transact the following branches of 

business—F orwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the world. The Collec- 

tion of Debts, Claims, Legacies, Drafts, &c. and the transaction, by efficient counsel, of the leading 

ness connected therewith. ‘Drafts furnished for large or small sums, payable at every Town or 

City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Letters of Credit issued in England, 

which are cashed in the principal Cities of the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Pack- 

ages forwarded by every European Steamer and Insured at the lowest rates, and all private and 
confidential business transacted with fidelity and dispatch. 


EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Street. 





IMPORTANT TO THE COMMUNITY. 


PISCOVERY has recently been made by Dr. Wuexr.er, of No. 28 Barclay Street, (who 
has been many years in extensive practice as an Oculist in New York,) by which Piles can 
be effectually and almost instantly eradicated, without ‘pain or imposing restraint from business, 
He is enabled, in proof of remarkable cures effected, to give reference to gentlemen holding ex- 
alted positions in society. 
Persons residing in the country, on describing to Dr. Wheeler (by letter post paid) the length 
-of time they have suffered from Piles can be successfully treated by him. 


Nov. 6—3m. Office hours from eight o'clock, a. M. to two P. M. 





NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS. 
PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J. 8S. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU-ST., NEW YORK. 


1. SONGS OF THE SEASONS, and other Poems. By James Linen. $1. 

Il. NAPOLEON IN EXILE; Or, A Voice from St. Helena. By B. E. O'Meara. 2 vols. $2. 

Ill. THE PRETTY PLATE, illustrated by Darley. 63 cents. 

IV. SPEECHES ON THE LEGISLATIVE INDEPENDENCE OF IRELAND. By Thomas 
Francis Meagher. With a portrait. $1. 

V. CAP-SHEAF: A FRESH BUNDLE. By Lewis Myrlle. 1 vol. 12nfo. $1. 

VI. CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. ‘By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

VII. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro, 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

VIII. REGAL ROME, an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newman. 1 vol. 
L2mo. cloth, 68 cents. 

IX. DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with the Ori- 
ginal Narratives of Marquette, Allouez, Membre, Hennepin, and Anastase Douay, by John G. 
Shea ; with a fac-simile of the newly discovered Map of Marquette. 8vo. cloth antique, $2 00. 

X. THE FOREST; by J. V. Huntington; author of *‘ Lady Alice,’’ ‘‘ Alban,” &. 12mo. 


cloth, $1 25. 
XL COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; OR, RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MEN AND 
ANIMALS. By James W. Rediield, M.1)., with 330 [lastrations. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, $2. 
XII. ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kenrick, M.A. 2 vols. 12mo. 


cloth, $2 50. 

XIII. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES, by Arsene Houssaye, Author of ‘‘ Men and Wo- 
men of the 18th Century.’’ With beautifully engraved Portraits of Voltaire and Madame de 
Parabere. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. $2 50. 

XIV. MEN OF THE TIME; Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES. 12mo. cloth, $1 50. 

XV. THE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life ata Trade. By Day KeYogg Lee, author of ** Sum- 
merfield ; or Life on a Farm.’’ One vol. l2mo. cloth. $1. 

XVI. HAGAR; A Romance of To-day. By Alice Carey, author of ‘‘ Clovernook,’’ ‘* Lyra and 

Second edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 343 BROADWAY. 


HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subscription Library, both for refer- 
ence and cireulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal selection of Foreign and 
Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals are punctually sup 


lied. 
The collection is one of the largest in this country, and I th reased by the addition of 
the best reading of the'd — > wumiaty Se —_ 


lay. 
The terms, privileges, ke. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Paip up CapitaL..................£200,000| Surrivs anp Reservep Founp.. ... .£268,000 
Or, Two Millions ang a Quarter of Dollars. 
7s Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holding 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle all 
losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnett, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Joseru GaitLarp, Jr., Esq. E. F. Sanpersoy, Esq. 
Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | ALEX. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 
Wituiam 8S. Wetmore, Esq. 
Asx. Hamitton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED Pew, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
Str Tromas Beqnarp Bircu, Bart., M. P. Apam Hopeson, Esq. 
Samvuew Hy. Tuompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Josernu Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq., JoseraH Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
w iiam Earle, George Holt, William Nichol, 
Thos. Steuart Gladstone, George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Grant, Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, illiam Lowe, John Swainson, my 
Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 
Swinton Bouxt, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Wituiam Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Gerorce Freperick Youne, Esq., M. P., Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown, Esq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon, F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., James Hartley, Esq. a JohngRankin, Esa. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., Ross D. Mangles, Esq., M. P. | JaméS M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Seymour Teulon, Esq. : 
Swinton Bout, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. BenJamMin HenpDeERSON, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 





Georce Barctay, Esq. 
C. W. Faser, Esq. 








NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine BANK For THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 


Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
throughout the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M. 
oe setting sorth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
street. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


C. E. Habicht, 

F. C. Tucker,’ 

A. G. Stout, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Robert J. Dillou, 


George Barclay, 

James Boorman, 

John J. Palmer, 

Samuel 8. Howland, 

John G. Holbrooke, 

Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 

SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON, 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 


C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


The Merchants\Bank, New York. 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low “a rate of pre- 
minum as guarantees safety to the Office. 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 


The ATLANTIC . .....cccccccccerccteccesecessceces Capt. West. 
SD rer tr Capt. Nye. 2 
| pte eensenense 4a esh tepteanie 


The BALTIC. ...........ccceccececee sceceeececes » Capt, COMSTOCK, 
The ADRBIATIC . ....0 000 ce vcccccccrsccnccceccs see supe GRAFTON. 

These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
taken in their construction, ax also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ac- 
commodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comfort. 7 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $12); in second do. $70. Kxclu- 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $400. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 

An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 

No berths can be secured until paid for. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SATLING, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

























Saturday,........ January . 8, 1883. Wednesday,........ January... .12, 1853- 
Saturday,........ January .. oS Wednesday,........ January... ,26, ** 
Saturday,........ February... ...5, “ Wednesday,........ Pebruary....9, ** 
Saturday,........February .... .19, Wednesday,........F es 
Saturday, f Wednesday,........3 ” 















Soturday, Wednesday,........3 

Saturday, Wednesday,........ ~ 
Saturday, + Wednesday,........ ~ 
Saturday, Wednesday,........ M 

Es 00.0000 8 Wednesday,........3 ~° 
Saturday,. a | Wednesday,........ a 
Saturday, . sad } Wednesday,....... + we 
Saturday, . sd | Wednesday,....... ed 
Saturday “ | Wednesday,........ = 
Saturday os Wednesday,........ ved 
pare = htos sauan Augus sad | be sno ‘ “a 
Saturday, ” yednesday 

Saturday, de kaa September .....3, “ | Wednesday “ 
Saturday,........ ——e Pry: - be ee A Seutute . - 
Saturday,........ OS Pe Th yednesday,........ os 
Saturday,........ October .......15, ** Wednesday,........October,.... 19, “* 
Saturday,........ October... .. * Wednesday,........ November ...2, “* 
Saturday,........ November. .... _, # Wednesday,,....... November ...16, ‘* 
Saturday,........ November, .... Bn Wednesday,........ November. ..30, ‘* 
Saturdaa,........ December, .... 5 Wednesday,........ December.,..14, ‘* 
| December, ... .2 bd | Wednesday,........December.,..28, “ 





For freight or passage apply to 
EDW'D kK. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
KE. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
Glows stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 

° 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


















Chief Cabin Passage ...............+.. $120] Second Cabin Passage..........+..ee00e + $70 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Dee Cees PURI . o o.s vecceccctes conn $100 | Second Cabin Passage.. ...........00e0e8 $55 
BQ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Captains Captains, 
BITE... cosccecnes Capt. JupKiNs. | America,...........+..+++.++.-Capt. Lerrcm, 
WOE, o's 000 cewee ce .,. Capt. Ryrie. | Europa, . . Capt. SHANNON, 
eae . Capt. E. G. Lor. | Canada, . . Capt. LANG- 


Africa, ... 5 Spee $% 1a on Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,........... ee “A . Capt. STONE. 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
bow. 





From 

Cama, oo cecccsocees PC <p dees 60 0.8 ara Wednesday. ........+ .-.. January 5th, 1853. 
rrr fee CO Ae January 12th, ** 
OR. oo cnt v0 cans EE nn 3 5400 eb Ren Wednesday...............danuary 19th, ‘“* 
n . .New York............Wedmesday,.............January 26th, ‘ 
+ ~ pee NT sl iC Cf 
° “Senne “SRNR, eee: llCU CC 
oR. «5.0.0 00000 005s MEMES scccecaceesees Febru’y 6th, ‘* 


oe eneeer 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 2 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewelry, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof therein 
expressed. anced 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green. 


Wednesday...............Fetrm’y 2d, “* 








LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 

Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vin : 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 


Devonshire, new, Hovey, Jan. 15, May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16] Mar. 4, June 14, Oct. 14 


bi 


other Poems,’’ Xc. 
XVIL. HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS. Only complete edition, 12mo. $1. mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of tk y. t ord 
XVIII. KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert. | ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise: ner will oe the | Ae seen gen Thuker, 

12mo. . i — only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. Victoria P Champion, | Feb. 26, 
as aN P| iy Bas, 4 Bs Ww pape. A ome Beet & The ones ean at any time present aa policy —s demand of the Society an immediate payment | Marg Evans, Pratt Mar. Il, 

-L N AND OTHER POEMS. By Winthrop Mackworth Praed. $1. of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy me Hendri yarn M 
XT, BRONCHITIS and Kindred Disoases.” By W: W. Hall, MD. 81. a“ ; . policy @ known actual Cash | Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Mar 
. 1 2. 


Jan. 29, May 20, Sep. 9, Dec, 30] Mar. 18, July = &, Oct. 2 
Feb. 12, June 3, Sept. 23] April 1, July 22, Nov.1L 

June 17, Oct. 7] April l6, Aug. 5, Nov.25 
July 1, Oct. 21) April 29, Aug. 19, Dec. 9 
° July 15, Nov. 4] May 13, Sept. 2, Dec.23 


y , 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold, | April 8, 


XXII. CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert. an 

XXIII. LYRA and other Poems. By Alice Carey, $75 cents. 

XXIV. ISA: A Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro. , 

XXV. LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry James. $1 25 

XXVL TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY (Pulszky). $1 25. 

XXVII. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVIIItru CENTURY (Houssaye). 2 vols. $2 50. 

XXVIII. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents. 

XXIX. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. $1. 

XXX. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. E. H. Chapin. 50 cents, 

XXXL.WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC, $1 25. 

XXXIT. CLOVERNOOK. By Alice Carey. $1. 

XXXIIT. DREAMLAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25. 

XXXIV. LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. Anderson. $1 25. 

XXXV. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 38 vols., each $2. 

In PRESS: 

I. SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF RT. HON. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, 
2 vols. $23). 

iI. Se SF eecnae, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, &c., OF HON. W. M. SEWARD. 3 
vols. 8vo. 


‘III. MARMADUKE WYVIL, an Historical Romance of 1651. By Henry W. Herbert. A new 
edition revised by the Author. In one vol. $1 25. 


UV. THE PURITANS OF NEW ENGLAND, an Historical Romance of the days of Witchcraft. 
By Henry W. Herbert. In one vol. $1 25. 


Vv. A NEW WORK ON THE UNITED STATES, by Madame Pulszky. @ vols. 12mo. $2 50. 





HAND-BOOK OF WINES, 
PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL, BY THOMAS McMULLEN. 
In One Volume, pp. 327. Price One Dollar. 
New Yor«x: D. Appteton & Co. 


Some will regard this work as a Natural History of Poisons, under a different name ; others, as 
@ Treatise on one of the branches of the Art of Enjoying Life. Both will find it a complete 
mine of knowledge on the subjects of which it treats.—Harpers’ Magazine. 


What diner-out has not at times been bored to death by endless and pointless disquisitions on the 
contents of mine host's cellar? Now here is a small volume, by the aid of which, if understand- 
ingly pondered, a man’s vinous conversation may at least acquire some aroma and some flavour. 
For it really is what it professes to be—a “ practical, theoretical, and historieal’’ guide tor the 
wine bibber.— Albion. 


To the dining rooms of genial feeling, to the sideboards of discriminating hospitality, to the 
sanctum of the jaded business toiler, to the mahoganies of they of the free hand and open heart, to 
the festive gatherings of friendship and ambitious respect,—and to the library of every true con- 
noisseur Mr. McMullen has tendered his literary as well as professional respects. Our volume is 
well named. Like the Hand-books of travel, by Murray, the subject from prefatory starting to final 
westing is mapped out distinctly and aptly.—Literary World. 

On the whole, we regard the appearance of this ‘‘ Hand-Book’’ with pleasure, and warmly re- 
commend it to our readers. It is a careful and judicious blending of all the valuable matter con- 
tained in the very best European authorities on the subject, and may well take rank as a standard 
authority and book of reference.—Knickerbocker, 





MRS. KIRELAND’S NEW WORK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau St., N. Y., 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE HOME CIRCLE: AN ORIGINAL WORK. 


By Mas. C. M. Kirxianp. Elegantly illustrated with Steel Engravings, from Designs by H. 
J Hillard and Dallas. 1 vol. 8vo., in cloth ex. gilt, $3 50, and Morocco ex. re 50. : 
Contents.—Reading for Amusement—Philosophical Novels—Authors—Lion Hunting—Auto 

hs—Literary Women—About Presents—Fashionable and Unfashionable—Neatness—Lending 
flocks —Mrs. Peil’s Pilgrimage—Sense, common and uncommon—Sinecures, or a Country Minister's 

Day—Economy—Comiort—F aith and Fortune—Mistakes from Experience—Recollections of Rural 

Life in the West—Spring in the Woodlands—Is patience a virtue ? 

** A charming collection, each article of which mey afford pleasant occupation, with food for con- 
versation, to a Home Cirele of a winter’s evening. The illustrations are original, and of the most 
spirited in design and exquisite in execution.”.—V. Y. Home Journal. . 

“ The volume is exceedingly beautiful, both in contents and embellishment.”"—Mrs. Sigourney. 


MRS. KIRKLAND’S EVENING BOOK ; 


Or, Fireside Talk on Morals and Manners, with Sketches of Western Life. 1 vol. Svo. 
Ilustrated—uniform with the above. 


“ Mrs. Kirkland is one of our most able female writers, and in this volume we 
with some of her most attractive sketches.’’—Presiyterian. ace presented 
“They are written in Mrs. Kirkland's best vein. The illustrations, typography and binding are 
very elegant."’"—New York Commercial. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 


A Book of the Heart. By Ik. Marvel. With 25 fine Engravings from original designs by Darley. 
1 vol. 8vo. In cloth gilt, $4, and Morocco extra, $6. (This volume is beautifully complete in all 
respects.) 

“« The illustrations by Darley are in admirable keeping with its varied themes.'’—Independent. 

“ An Edition with unusual artistic excellence in design, making altogether one of the handsomest 
books of the Season."’"—N. ). Observer. 

** The illustrations are among the most pleasing and highly finished of the many with which Mr. 

Darley’s fertile pencil has furnished us ; it is one of the most sumptuous issues of the American 

Press.’’—N. ¥. Courier & Enquirer. 


Elegantly 





| hy AND FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS.—Subscriptions re- 
ceived and Papers Mailed regularly to any part of the United States, or British Provinces, 
c= %, Postage, at the following reduced rates—Iustrated London News, Weekly Dispatch, Bell’s 
fe, $10 per year in advance , Punch, $6 ; Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, $3 50; Dickens’ House- 
ho'd Words, $3 50; Reynolds’ Miscellany, $3 50; and all the other Popular Journals published in 
the three , at equally low rates. Subscriptions also received for all the M ines—Tait’s 
Mavazine, Fraser’s Magazine, Bentley's Miscellany, Dublin University Magazine ; London Quar- 
terly, Westminster, and Edinburgh Reviews, &c. For further inft ji pecting the price of 
sub'cription of Newspapers and Magazines not stated above, address, post paid, 
A. DOWLING & CO., 


Newspaj er aud Periodical Importers, 22 Ann St, New York. 

















RATA Les TERE IG ne INS RRS al i ae or SET RS Rete an 


Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. ‘ 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Eliiottson, M. D F. R. 8. Clement Tabor, 
FE, 8. Symes, Hugh Croft, 
Joseph Thompson, A. ©. Barclay, 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Montreal ; B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
Montreal ......0eeeeeeee J. Vlenamae. 


: 7 Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Ki 
Matis BH. Bs occ caccves } S. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryot. innear, Hon. 


John Rawson, 
John Moss, 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St Jobm, M. &.... cose § as SF W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


: W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, . § a a amg a eG Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
4 .N. 4 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 


Office—MonTREAL, 
THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 2% Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 STERLING. 
HE leading principles of this Office are, Moderate m 
Dich of feapey — of profits. pat aes Eigutiedite Bates of Prombum for cach 
e Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of it 
adopt such rates of Premiums as the nature of the ri a oa justify. Se Sane ee, 
With this view an annual investigation will be made into ‘each class of risk, and a return of one 


moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all class ici 
have been in force for three years. ; ne et Tnsmners where Policies 


The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assura 
to the plan of the Comasey to a return of half of the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT 4 DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
SHARLES BENNett, CHARLES S 
ae. 7 SYMEs, F. ion 
ALPH GovuFH, . C. c 
©LEMENT Tapor, . een 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Ve hem, yr eyranee A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
‘ iam, Hon. W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McK 
( E. R. Fabre, A. J. Galt, Theodore Hart. ainetientaae 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. K ; 
Pip mee wh ard, Kinnear, H. Pryor, 








nce Society, and entitled according 


Hues Crort, 
JOHN SHAW, 
JOHN Moss, 
Aveustus VIGNE, 


Ns <6 00 50s cbse os 


Ps Be De 6 cad cnccvec 


—— P. C. Hill, Agent. 

g N - F. Hazen, W. Wright, . JW. yr, W 

St. Jobn, N.B............f By Fy Haven, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland,. § +3. oars, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


v Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. I y i 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island. j Hon, Charles Hensley, nme 4 tne Digg Hutchinson, 


: be : L. W. Gall, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Montreat. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an emin very di 

H member of the Medicai Profession of this city the following pod swore ye An de -r poe 
trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. ee 

yp rrenn nt pee ne € =, pester, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c 

** T have carefully examined and in many cases prescri icine 7 
me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its Seen. more Se ween yon Gees 

** It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain 
sant, which should combine also the properties which exist ir 
Aperient.’ 

M5 'y thore nase Ms Seve is an excess of acid in th 
usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer ient’ , 
has proved indeed a valuable 1emedy. Catharties are generally desales or: AALS 
them as you may, in many cases” however, in which I have administered your Aperient tor hil. 
dren, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the dose. To persons viatthe 4 
or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much value. The facility with which f 
may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it is offered to the public. give it a cl i ; 
general notice, which its intrinsic merits fully support. ‘ vlna 

ed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M.D. 
No. 6 


{si 
New York, March Ist, 1848. ~ ¥ 4 
To Mr. jauns Tannanr. ; were Gen, Hi. Y. 
_ Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TAR ruggi poth 
wt ok ae street, corner of Warren, N. Y. veep ie otriade ia 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway, 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row, 531 
Ww illiam street. Reece & BROTHER, No. 31 East Baltimore Baad gain f pe Prootvey, hang 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. HENDRICKSON, Savannah. § ty 


Co., 40 Canal street New Orleans .and by the principal druggists throughout the United — 


a cathartic at once mild and plea- 
n ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 


e@ stomach and bowels, producing the 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP? “ PED > S00 t . 
will sail for Bermuda and St. Thomas, Jenuary TA 10k as mete yr Semmaee, Commenter, 


Passage Money to Bermuda. ....... 0... 60005 cc ccs: 
Do. do. Re eertengeteges ~ 


The PETREL has been built expressly f Tropi 
onge State Rooms, with plunge gall hacer bole. ropical Climate, and has well-ventilated and 
ill take freight at low rates. Apply to 


“ FE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


PM 2 Cree —— 


July 29, Nov. 18| May 27, Sept. li, 
Ame, Eagle, Moore, April Aug. 22, Dec. 2] June 27, Sept. 30, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators, 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description, 

The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, parcels. 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 

FE. E. MORGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILEY, 5 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


70 South street, N. Y. 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Constellation,........ eee April 11. .Aug. IL. Dee, 11 | Jan, 26..May 26..Sep. 26 
Waterloo, . ... 0... -HOFVOF... cece Feb. Ll. .June ll. Oct. 11} Mar. 26. July 26, .Nov. 26 
Underwriter.&....... Shipley,........ Jan. 11. .May 11. Sept. 11] Feb. 26. .June 26, Oct. 26 
West Point,. ......0% BIR. 0000 00.08 Mar. 11. July 11. .Fov. 11] Apr. 26, .Aug. 26. .Dec. 26 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience, 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and convenience, and 
they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Live fh a i os ach pide ele el $75 
“ SP SUN s cet ence vans 80 
* KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 








New York. Havre. 
. Ist January .. 16th February. 
Sf. DENIS, a... ... 16th June. 
Follansbee, master. Ist September ....... 16th October. 
TC Ist Februa 16th March. 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist June, delete ple hed ert. iw. A 
Bragdon, master. Ro scos creer sdesn gaected 16th November. 
“PCTIRY WN oT st ¥ PEST CC Cer err 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) [St July... } 16th August, 
Conn, master. Ist November .........-.+..+.++++++€ 16th December. 
ES ero ee CUCU 
WILLIAM TELL, 3 VEenapeeiabeake sgn: 16th September. 
Willard, master. Ist December. . 16th January. 


Theg are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com- 
fort and convenience of p: wers, and ¢ led by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of ge is $100, without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any charge but those actually 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

161 Pearl street. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA stpAm sHIP co, 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows = 


FROM PHILADELPHIA, 











City of Manchester. ......... ccc seccscecens Thursday, Jan. 6, 1853. 

Oley OF GIROMOW . nn cece ce cce cece sccvecsocs Thursday, Feb’y 3, * 

City of Manchester . ...-Thursday, Mar. 3, “ 

Pre Thursday, Mar. 30, “ 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Ce EER gg 5s 00 05.0 0060 bbe So.016s bac as 


Wednesday, Jan. 5, 1853. 
City of Manchester ....... . Wednesday, Feb. 2, “ 
City of Glasgow . . .Wednesday, Mar. 2, ‘‘ 
City of Manchester ....................... Wednesday, Mar. 31, “* 

Rates of Passage from Philadelphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state rooms, 

$65; in forward state rooms, $55;—iucluding provisions and steward’s fees, For freight or passage, 


apply to 
st THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Svreet, Philadelphia. 
HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $30 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 








STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
pue GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 
“GLAS eo? 
1965 Tons, and 409 horse power, Rosert CraiG, Commander, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 15th day of January instant, at 12 o’clock, noon. 





Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ........-.- . » $90 00 
Do. do. (Midship do.) .... 6.0... s+ e+e ee es . 75 0 
Second do.. . ... BD 00 


(Steward’s fee included.) 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or (liquors, which will be supplied on board at 
moderate prices. " vt 
Carries a surgeon. freight or passage @ oO 
Carr rge For freig P ge apply J. McSYMON, 


33 Broadway, N.Y. 
Intending p gers are req d to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but to 
communicate at once with the Agent. 











W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE No. 8 BARCLAY STREET, 














